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my personal thanks for every issue. The things which 
you are striving for are for the most part those to which, 
in my judgment, especially belongs the future, a 
great faith in God, and love to man demonstrated by 
consistent and unfailing deeds and attitude as well as 
by gospel services. I do not know that the Unitarian 
Church is, on the whole, any better than others, either 
in theory or practice; but, if we could have what some 
of the best in all communions believe in and labor for, 
we should almost see heaven on earth before another 
Christmas. I appreciate the Register because it stands 
among the best and noblest in this great work. May 
your shadow never be less, and may a goodly share of 
the best things in life be yours at this Christmas season.” 


ad 


THE cigarette is the occasion of more myths and mys- 
teries than any other form of indulgence. As we under- 
stand it, the evil it works, beyond that caused by other 
uses of tobacco, comes from the simple fact that the ciga- 
rette is so mild that its smoke may be inhaled without the 
discomfort which would be caused by the smoke of a 
pipe or a cigar. Filling the lungs with the mild fumes 
and odor of a cigarette is a pleasing but dangerous form 
of dissipation. To boys it is very injurious, checking 
nutrition and stopping growth, while the effect upon the 
nerves of men is often disastrous. Now it is better to 
tell the truth in regard to the matter than to attempt to 
frighten people by false statements concerning the secret 
administration of drugs which are much more costly than 
the tobacco itself. If opium is ever mingled with to- 
bacco, the cost of the cigarette will be ample evidence of 
the adulteration. The truth, we take it, is that the 
cigarette is so mild that, unless inhaled, its smoke does 
not stimulate enough to afford satisfaction. 

we ~ 

THE misfortunes of the bosses and the total wreck 
of the grafters and thieves in many of our largest cit- 
ies, with other indications of bad political weather for 
those who rule the people for their own advantage, 
ought to encourage good citizens who have voted as 
they did, and ought also to make some impression upon 
that large class of so-called respectable citizens who 
pose as disinterested and indifferent spectators and 
keep away from the primary meetings and the ballot- 
boxes where the fortunes of the republic are determined. 
All business men know that the income of the grafters 
comes largely from the tribute levied upon business in 
small sums by those who have the power to irritate 
and injure business men unless they submit. It is easier 
to attend to one’s business than to go to the ballot-box, 
and cheaper to pay a small illegal fine than to make 
a fuss about it and get the ill will of those who levy the 
unlawful tax. But tall oaks from little acorns grow, 
large streams from little fountains flow, and the total 
result of the greed of petty thieves and the indifference 
of many citizens is robbery on a large scale and the 
degradation of our free institutions. If all decent 
people will stand together, fight together, and vote to- 
gether, indecency, fraud, corruption, and crime can be 
driven out of all public places and public offices. 
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WE have many times noted a curious phenomenon 
among the efforts that are made for the betterment of 
the world. There are societies that mean business, and 
there are preachers and reformers who bring their force 
to bear where it will do the most good. They help the 
world on to better things, and in many effective ways 
they increase the good and reduce the evil in society; 
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but the curious phenomenon we have noted is in the case 
of good men and women who in good set terms of moral 
wrath denounce evil-doers whom they have never seen, 
and who will never, by any chance, hear of them or of 
their opinions. They have all the appearance of being 
moved by ethical passion of the most ardent type, and 
yet their manner, when the occasion is over, indicates that, 
if they should meet the persons whom they so eagerly 
condemned, they would treat them with the utmost 
politeness. When the prophet said, ‘‘Thou art the man,” 
he put his head into the lion’s mouth. When Jesus de- 
nounced the Pharisees, the cross began to loom as a possi- 
bility brought nearer by every passionate denunciation 
of evil-doers. 
& 


EMERSON HA, a building dedicated to Wisdom, re- 
cently opened in the grounds of Harvard University, is 
a fitting memorial of one of our greatest thinkers, in some 
respects the greatest thinker, who has appeared in America. 
There is a feeling that Emerson was never properly treated 
at Harvard College because he was never offered what he 
would have greatly prized,—a lectureship in the college. 
We are sorry to see some lingering expressions of regret 
among those who were near to him, because he did not 
have the opportunity; but, with a life-long love and 
admiration for Ralph Waldo Emerson, we have never 
for a moment doubted that, had he been appointed to 
a professorship in any college, he would have failed. 
James Russell Lowell had much more worldly wisdom 
and ability to deal with froward boys than Emerson could 
have had, but he found the duties of his office well-nigh 
intolerable. He openly shirked them, and gladly es- 
caped them. A great philosopher was some years since 
set to teach in Harvard University, but he did not know 
one student from another, and the boys made sport of his 
examinations. A man with not half of Emerson’s ability 
may easily succeed as a philosopher and teacher of philos- 
ophy where he would have ignominiously failed. 


Spirit and Life. 


All times since the world began have been times of 
transition because all things have been in motion. There 
have been back-sets and eddies: there have been long 
sweeos of degeneration and turning away from the main 
course of the progress from man the brute to man the 
son of the morning. But in a peculiar way the years, 
now so swiftly passing, are years of which the scenes 
shift so rapidly that what was once the panorama of 
a thousand years now flashes before the astonished eyes 
of man like the scenes in a biograph. No mind is great 
enough to see at one sweep all that is taking place upon 
the round earth. 

The result is a vast increase of opportunity with a 
like increase of temptation, great chances to make gain 
with similar risks of loss and ruin. The energies of 
what we call the natural world around us are now set 
free for the use of man. With steam, electricity, ex- 
plosives, instfuments of precision and destruction, 
the enginery of war and the panoply of industrialism, 
the strength of a single right arm counts for nothing 
compared with the energy which one man may control 
and the power which a single will can exert. It follows 
from this increase of power, of opportunity, and of tempta- 
tion to use them for selfish ends, that the human elements 
engaged in the exploiting of the world are rapidly chang- 
ing. What is to be the outcome? Is it to be energy 
and more energy continually? Is it to be blind force 
and more blind force continually? Or out of the clash 
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of energies and the mighty struggles of those who are 
conquering the world to the uses of production and com- 
merce will there emerge those higher elements of human 
character for which all things exist? That we are 
generating intellect of a new and higher-order for active 
service is evident. Never were there so many strong, 
self-centred, masterful captains of industry and com- 
merce as there are now. But it is manifest that, with 
the rapid production of men great in generative energy 
and administrative skill, we are also lifting out of the 
ranks, into conspicuous places, men and women whose 
virile bodies and active powers do not express them- 
selves in lovely souls and minds that shine like stars. 

And yet out of this tumult of physical energy, and 
because of it, blind force is generated and spiritual 
energy made manifest. For, while thrilling and throb- 
bing in the embrace of these lower world forces, the inner 
life, struggling to be free, escapes, and, lo! poetry is 
_ born into the world, some saintly form of heroism comes 
into view, or some higher wisdom shines in the light of 
a new morning. 

Frances Power Cobbe, thinking of Theodore Parker 
after his death, wrote, ‘‘All noblest things are born in 
agony.’ Looking back over human history, this state- 
ment seems to be literally true. 
gle does not reach the tension of agony, it is still true that 
the noble things in human life, the manifestation of 
what we call soul, the higher qualities of the mind and 
heart, come out of struggles rightly directed to master, 
not merely the world, the flesh, and the devil, but also 
the healthful energies that flow into a natural human 
life. Without opportunity there is no temptation, and 
without temptation there is no opportunity. For the 
very meaning of temptation is ‘‘tentation,’’ testing, 
trying, proving, so that the masterful elements of char- 
acter may be revealed and glorify the sordid elements 
of the lower life among which they were generated. 

All the gains of the coming year will be of little worth 
to those who make them or to those who share them, 
unless, with all their getting, they get understanding, 
unless they gain the wisdom to treat the winnings of 
their daily business as mere counters, to be exchanged 
for real life and the real things which, although unseen, 
are eternal. When the men whose hands grasp the 
wheels of physical fate and the women who reign like 
queens among their fellows become whole-souled and 
whole-hearted in the taking and using of the good gifts 
which in bountiful streams descend from the Father of 
Lights, then that golden age, so long foretold, with its 
blessed peace will make the world of human life as 
beautiful as the starry heavens and the verdant earth. 


New Year’s Forelook. 


We are crossing once more the line from one year into 
another. Nature has done all that she can to make 
this line notable with short days and long nights, yet 
New Year’s, make the best of it, is hardly a dividing 
line between the old and the new. We slip across the 
line without even the old-fashioned New Year’s calls. 
Our business affairs are unchanged, unless it be with the 
multiplicity of bills to be collected or paid. Yet each 
year does have its marked characteristics and its mem- 
orable events, which go to characterize it in history. 
Of late years the drifts have been very marked, outlining 
greater changes socially and religiously than ever before. 

It seems hardly possible that 1906 will not bring about 
some stages of religious fellowship and unity of religious 
work of a very positive sort. Protestantism has hereto- 
fore meant a successive series of approaches toward or 
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repulsions from Calvinism. Whatever the appearances 
may be of a revival of the Genevan autocrat’s influence, 
Calvinism is literally dead. The Westminster Cate- 
chism, even in the household of its strongest defenders, 
shows great cleavages. It is impossible any longer to 
bring rank heretics into trial and disgrace. The struggle 
for religious fellowship has now taken hold of the most 
conservative sects. For the time being they will com- 
pensate for their growing laxity by an apparent rigidity 
toward Unitarians and others who may be classed under 
the general head of Independents. This is the last 
struggle of a dying faith. We rest assured that 1906 
will develop a consistent fellowship, based on doing 
instead of believing,—a faith resting in God rather 
than in creed. 

Looking forward again, we can foresee, so we are 
convinced, a considerable increase in that drift which is 
carrying our population out of city life into the country. 
This most wholesome tendency began about ten years 
ago, and its momentum has been continually on the in- 
crease. It has become the passion to create a country 
home. Unfortunately, so far the tide has carried out 
very few of the poorer classes. For this reason city 
congestion is very little relieved. Our larger cities still 
report a very serious state of affairs, involving degenera- 
tion of at least one-third of the population of such 
cities as London and New York. The tenement popula- 
tion is a welded lump, like so many grains of sand in a 
boulder. Asa boulder it is usable,—possibly dangerous. 
Once in a while a John Burns rises out of the concrete, 
but not often. Commander Booth expresses the con- 
viction that the only solution is to move the mass into 
the country by families. It is quite possible that the 
farm colony movement will be the feature of migration 
just ahead. 

Co-operative industries are to be greatly enlarged. 
While individualism will hold its grip on American life 
for a long while to come, co-operation in production and 
in commercial distribution is on the increase. Tenant 
farming in America means nothing more than co-opera- 
tive farming. During the last year or two co-operation 
has secured a hold upon trade. The magnificent enter- 
prise of N. O. Nelson of St. Louis is getting to be a matter 
of national pride. It involves profit-sharing on the 
basis of equal justice and civic righteousness. It is a 
hopeful feature of the day that such a man is more 
honored and beloved than if he were in high official 
rank. 

The extension of free postal service is going on at a 
rapid rate, and the government promises that the en- 
tire country shall be covered with routes within three 
years. Right on the heels of this work we are pretty 
sure of securing a parcels-post service and postal savings- 
banks. These are already in existence in Canada, and 
even in little Hawaii, our Western appendix. We have 
got to undertake the education of our people along the 
lines of industry and saving. A postal savings-bank 
system would go a long way toward equalizing wealth, 
and still farther toward the abolition of poverty. 

Just how strong a hold socialism is getting upon the 
American people it is difficult to estimate. It seems 
quite certain that there will be a slight widening out of 
this principle in the immediate future. Our common 
schools and our post-office system are on the social 
plan. State ownership of railroads as well as other 
highways does not alarm the conservative thinker. 
State insurance is working safely and advantageously 
in most of the European States. Free legal advice and 
medical service for the poor, paid for by general taxa- 
tion, may not be very far in the future. Certainly our 
corporate and political masters and bosses will be de- 
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throned. The election of a class of thorough reformers 
already takes in half a dozen of the governors of our 
larger States. ; 

The industrializing of our education is going on with 
rapid strides. It is no longer a question of the value of 
Latin and Greek, but a question of the absolute necessity 
of science and scientific methods. Our normal schools 
are training their incipient teachers in the garden and 
field, with note-book and pencil, as well as hoe and trowel. 
Agriculture has come to the front: it is giving us a mag- 
nificent trade balance of six hundred millions a year. 
The farmer is no longer an outlander; but the trolley 
stops at his door, or even hauls his produce on truck 
wagons straight to market. 

The furnishing of electric power from some of our 
trolley plants to do the work of country homes is a new 
feature in America. It has for some time been in practice 
in France. There the canal boat is drawn by electric 
power, and offers surplus power for sale to the people 
along the route. The use of such power goes a long way 
toward solving the servant problem. It washes dishes 
as well as grinds animal feed at the barn. Apparently 
we are not far from the application of electricity to all 
of our railroads, and there is abundant power for a very 
general distribution. 

These points indicate some of the changes that will 
characterize 1906. It is, however, quite possible that 
events will move more rapidly than we can foresee. We 
have great faith in that evolution which is involved in 
the thought, “‘God works in us, to will and to do his 
good pleasure.” 


Old and New. 


The dying year has a swan song that echoes in our 
hearts or lingers, throbbing faint and fainter, until it 
is lost in the clanging of bells, the shouts of the mul- 
titude, often sound and fury signifying nothing, to wel- 
come its successor. 

We do not join the noisy throng. We would linger 
awhile beside the ghostly presence of the dead. We would 
think over the past, live it over, love it into a kind of 
visionary life, as something individual and precious that 
has gone out of our presence. 

This period of time was not a mechanical thing, an 
arithmetical progression of days and months, a column 
of dry figures. It had a heart, we may almost say a 
consciousness, that separated it from all other periods 
of time. We cannot mark it by notches in a tally-stick, 
or mere chalk marks upon a wall, as something devital- 
ized and inert. It will exist always in the very fibre 
of our being for what it has given, for what it has taken. 
Has it given a little of patience, trust, hope, and faith, 
has it carried away some bloom from the cheek, some 
brightness from the eye, some gloss and splendor from 
the hair, some alertness from the step, some courage 
from the soul? Still here is a record imperishable, written 
in flesh and blood, graved on the tablets of the heart. 
The epochs of life are marked by dates, birth, death, 
marriage, less, success, failure,—these are marks that 
make the year tragic or beautiful. 

What a year was the last in the world’s history! What 
tragic episodes, what long agonies of peoples and races 
marked its course,—the bloody cloud of civil conflict and 
rebellion following a devastating war, and putting it in 
the shade by unexampled atrocities, a welter of human 
beings in the death grip, blind, without leaders, only 
an instinct of liberty in the soul that turns to fury and 
unbridled passion from the smart of wrong! 

But the time spirit is there, dimly discerned, weaving 
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the mighty web of the world’s fate in new colors and 
fresh combinations. We have been saved in the sun- 
shine, while the great black clouds have rolled afar off 
over half the world. Only the shadow-has fallen upon 
us in our great and glowing prosperity. From under 
that outer darkness we have heard the cries of the slain, 
the moans of children, the shrieks of women. The 
aching hearts, the agonized and shattered lives, have 
been present with us in vision. We have seen the 
flying multitudes look back to mark their homes in 
flames and demons dancing on the ashes of all they 
held dear. 

In the streets of the metropolis a wonderful sight has 
been revealed,—thousands and tens of thousands of 
Jews mourning and lamenting for their murdered kin- 
dred in far-off Russia. They have gone about for days 
mourning their dead, not in the fashion of the cold West, 
but sobbing out with Oriental passion the lines of funeral 
hymns and dirges, stopping in the press and turmoil of 
the great city to lift up imploring hands and pray for the 
persecuted and oppressed people of Israel. Who could 
ever have dreamed that such Biblical fervor, such an 
agony of grief, would one day reveal itself in mile-long 
ranks under the sky-scrapers of the great city, and call 
upori Jehovah to hear their wailings in the strains of 
David? 

This fact would alone have marked the year with a 
new sign, a token of the solidarity of races, the inefface- 
able ties of blood. The daughters of Judah still hang 
their harps upon the willows; the modern Miriam anew 
clashes her cymbals, and calls upon the world to help 
her persecuted people. 

But we turn to the tender personal ties that gain a 
new consecration with the passing of a year,—a senti- 
ment that softens and often deepens when those have 
departed whom we strangely say we have lost. As if 
any soul could be lost to us that lies in God’s hand and 
is gathered in the immensity of his love, harvested when 
it seemed to him the good time, for other service and 
a larger destiny. The terms for death need revision, 
and will be revised, doubtless, when human vision is 
cleared of old superstitions and images of dread. We 
cannot lose what once was ours. Faith and love cry no. 
But the yearning to hear the silent voice, to look into 
the closed eyes, to feel the warm hand-clasp, will some- 
times rise to agony and repeat the word ‘‘lost” in spite 
of all that hope has wrested from the grave. 

The vacant places are there, eloquent, heart-rending,— 
the pulpit where the consecrated preacher stood during 
forty years of service; the places where noble young 
men devoted to the good of their kind laid down their 
lives; the silent home where a great and good woman 
stepped through the open door, and has not returned 
to those who so sadly need her help and counsel. Rev- 
erend age, too, that seemed immortal in its vigor, has 
fallen asleep, and many more that are held in the in- 
timacies and the blessedness of memory. 

But looking back is only a part of life. The forward 
gaze is the healthy attitude of mind and holds infinite 
hope for man and the individual. See the bride and 
her mate standing in the dawn light looking with eager 
eyes strained upon the rosy sky of the wondrous New 
Year,—the year of promised miracle! They, the two, 
the happy pair, are to take up the story of the race, to 
weave the new tissue of time into their lives tapestried 
with love light and home light, with the joy of children 
and the bread sweetened by labor. The precious treas- 
ure of the race lies with them. ‘Their happiness is the 
concern of all the world. The old must die; but the 
torch with yellow flame, hymeneal, borne by pure hearts 
and honest hands, is the hope still of our great republic, 
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so wondrous in prosperity, so mighty in power, for its 
corner-stone is the home, as the home rests upon love, 
true to God and brother man. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A New Year. 


One of the tests of a man’s life is the way in which he 
leaves his past. Some are driven out of it; some cling to 
it, and are loath to let it go; some throw it aside with 
weariness, glad only to turn another leaf; others leave it, 
full of gratitude for what it has given them, and yet feel- 
ing more potently the attraction of the future. 

The glory of mankind is in the sense of expectation. 
The best things in the world are its promises. The inter- 
est of life lies more in what we want than in what we 
have. That has been the faith of every seer and the 
strength of every reformer. That is what has made it 
possible for souls who have loved the dear associations 
of the past to cut loose from it with glad hearts and tempt 
the paths of difficult and lonely discovery. 

We are all voyagers on a sea whereof no one knows the 
limits. Some of us have had little experience save of 
cloudless skies and sunlit waves and favoring breezes: 
others have known the buffetings of wintry waves and 
perhaps the shock of shipwreck. Our backward glances 
cannot but teach us how small an atom on the infinite 
expanse is the little ship of our life. The prayer of the 
Breton sailors must needs be ours: ‘‘Save us, O God. 
Thine ocean is so large and our boat so small.” 

One thing only is certain about the new year,—that 
it will bring many new and totally unexpected things to 
pass. The novelty of our experiences in the days that 
are gone cannot fail to teach us the expectation of nov- 
elty in the days that are to come. Not one of us has 
always followed the accustomed or even the anticipated 
course. New conditions, new acquaintances, new respon- 
sibilities, are all the time changing our prospects. Un- 
foreseen events constantly interrupt our best-laid plans. 
The course of the new year is veiled in fascinating mys- 
tery. - A merciful uncertainty baffles our vision. Cer- 
tainty of future good or ill would deprive us of all impulse 
to the effort which is a great part of life’s joy. Uncer- 
tainty is the mother of heroes. It keeps our hopes and 
fears on the alert. It bids us cherish and cultivate the 
virtues of forethought, vigilance, and courage. God be 
praised that there is no oracle that can answer our curi- 
ous inquiries about the future. 

In one sense, however, we do know the future, and can 
prepare for it,—not, indeed, the little future of contracted 
selfishness, but the great future open to the pure in heart. 
Wherever we go or whatever befalls, we may rest in the 
confidence that ‘‘underneath are the everlasting arms,’’ 
and know the truth of the promise, ‘‘Thou shalt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” 

At the opening of a new year it is as if, on that voyage 
of life which Dr. Putnam once beautifully described, we 
rounded another beaconed headland and left behind 
another mark. We have no right to shrink from the 
perils of the unknown voyage. Let us rather be ashamed 
to stay idly at anchor in the safe harbor or be content 
just to creep timidly along familiar shores. Let us put 
out into the deeps. Only let us be sure that we have 
a definite object and a destined port. Beware of the 
condition of beginning the year anywhere, going every- 
where, and ending nowhere. It will not do to leave it 
to accident to settle our purposes. We must not drift, 
tossed hither and thither by the waves of circumstance, 
but steer a settled course. 
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Guard well the compass of conscience. It is a small 
thing, but the proudest ship cannot safely sail without 
it. Never let the salt spray corrode it or the rust of neg- 
lect settle on it. Keep it in sight, close by the helm and 
rudder of the ship. Study the chart of human expe- 
rience: the past is our map to which we can go for guid- 
ance, surveying the collective wisdom of mankind, taking 
warning from the foolish and counsel from the wise. Let 
the bygone generations instruct us where the false lights 
may burn and where we may expect the reefs and the 
whirlpools. Watch the stars of the heavens. We may 
guide our course and measure our progress and check our 
wanderings by the lights above. Never be without the 
spiritual quadrant. 

Each of us is to sail where no keel has ploughed before. 
We shall find ourselves alone upon a pathless sea, but no 
ship of human hope that ever was launched need miss 
the haven. ‘The search for the Fortunate Isles need never 
be in vain if we but remember what the Fortunate Isles 
are — 

“And what are the names of the Fortunate Isles, 
Lo! duty and love and a large content; 
And these are the Isles of the watery miles 
That God let down from the firmament. 


“‘Lo! duty and love and a true man’s trust, 
Your forehead to God and your feet in the dust : 
Lo! duty and love and a sweet babe’s smiles, 
And these, O friends, are the Fortunate Isles.”’ 


Current Topics, 


AN interesting problem is presented to the Senate and 
the Executive by the most recent events in the republic 
of San Domingo, where President Morales is a fugitive, 
closely pressed by forces under the direction of Vice- 
President Caceres. One of the chief reasons of the up- 
rising is a movement in opposition to the treaty arranged 
by the Morales government and the State Department 
at Washington, under the provisions of which Americans 
are now in charge of the Customs Department of the 
little republic. The Senate at its last session failed to 
ratify the treaty, and the status of the agreement in the 
present session will be affected materially by the apparent 
public uprising against the plan formulated by President 
Morales and the State Department. In the mean while, 
conditions in San Domingo are approaching a state of 
anarchy. 

ad 


ANOTHER attempt, this time by an American, will be 
made to reach the North Pole by air-ship,—a task in 
which Andrée lost his life. The man who will under- 
take this feat is Walter Wellman, a correspondent at 
Washington, who will venture upon the perilous journey 
under the auspices of a Chicago newspaper. The air-ship 
to be used in the enterprise will be made in Paris, under 
the supervision of Alberto Santos-Dumont, the Brazilian 
expert in aérial navigation, whose exploits have been fol 
lowed with interest throughout the world for the past 
five years. Norden-skjéld, the Scandinavian explorer, is 
reported in a newspaper interview as expressing a beliet 
that the forthcoming attempt to accomplish what Andrée 
tragically failed to achieve promises to result in success. 


ad 


A MOVEMENT for reform in the Democratic party in 
New York City is indicated by the character of the officials 
included in Mayor McClellan’s ‘‘slate,”” which was made 
public at the beginning of the New Year. A noticeable 
feature of the list of appointees was the absence there- 
from of several Tammany leaders upon whose appoint- 
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ment Charles F. Murphy, the ‘‘Boss”’ of Tammany Hall, 
had laid stress. It is predicted by close observers of the 
trend of municipal politics in the metropolis that the 
mayor’s attitude toward Murphy’s candidates for office 
presages the downfall of the former bartender who has 
been, or is reputed to have been, the power behind the 
throne in the conduct of the city affairs of Greater New 
York. Mr. McClellan’s promise of independence is re- 
garded by reformers as a distinct step in advance. 


Sd 


Aw echo of a memorable labor struggle is probably 
discernible in the assassination of Frank Steunenberg, 
former governor of Idaho, who was killed by the ex- 
plosion of a bomb at his home at Caldwell, Ida., on De- 
cember 30. It is charged that the outrage was the work 
of members of the inner circle of the Coeur d’Alene dyna- 
miters, whom he prosecuted with relentless vigor at the 
time of the labor disorders in 1899. The governor of 
Idaho, determined to trace the authorship of the crime 
to its source, is taking energetic measures to detect the 
assassins, and the local authorities are aiding him loyally 
in his efforts to vindicate the laws and civilization of 
Idaho. 

st 


It was reported at the beginning of the week to the 
imperial authorities in St. Petersburg that the uprising 
in Moscow, after a bloody conflict that lasted nearly a 
fortnight, had been crushed, and that order had been 
restored in the ancient capital of Russia, at what loss of 
human life remains to be determined by some discerning 
historian of the future. What appeared to be conserva- 
tive estimates of the proportions of the rebellion in Moscow 
place the sacrifice at 10,000 lives. At several stages of 
the revolt it was necessary to employ field artillery and 
rapid fire guns against the insurgents, whose ranks were 
recruited mostly from the laboring classes of the city. 
In Moscow, as in other parts of the empire, the rebels 
succeeded in demonstrating the potential disloyalty of 
the troops and the consequent weakness of the imperial 


government. 
vt 


UNLESS a usually well-informed London journalist has 
been misled by baseless rumors, the German kaiser is 
impressed with the expediency of improving the rela- 
tions between Germany and France, and is determined 
to bring about a better understanding as a wise measure 
of statecraft at a moment when Germany finds herself 
isolated in the world of international politics. The Lon- 
don Times is responsible for the statement that the kaiser 
has realized the recent errors of German diplomacy in 
its bearing upon French affairs, and that he has reached 
the conclusion that Chancellor von Btilow must be sacri- 
ficed to a new order of things. The determination of 
Wilhelm II. to cultivate better relations with France un- 
doubtedly would have a direct bearing upon Anglo- 
German amity, which has been severely strained by the 
opposition which was offered by the German foreign office 
to the execution of the Anglo-French entente in Northern 
Africa. 

ed 


INTERESTING speculation in the European press has 
followed upon the new understanding between Bulgaria 
and Servia, which is presumed to have a direct bearing 
upon the complications in the European provinces of 
Turkey. Negotiations have been in progress between 
the two countries for several years past to effect an agree- 
ment with regard to the conflicting interests of Bulgaria 
and Servia in Macedonia. If the treaty recently con- 
cluded between the two Balkan states is directed at the 
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solution of the perennial Ottoman problem,—and there 
is every reason to believe that such is the case,—an ele- 
ment will be introduced into the situation which will have 
a direct effect upon the policy of the powers in Turkey. 
There are increasing signs of the intention of the Chris- 
tian elements in the Balkan peninsula to act in concert 
in an attempt to wipe out the disgrace which Christen- 
dom is permitting to endure. 


& 


THE conservative press in England is gleefully predict- 
ing the early downfall of the Campbell-Bannerman govern- 
ment as a result of the lack of cohesiveness among the 
various groups that constitute the liberal strength in 
Parliament. It is taken for granted by the opponents 
of the new cabinet that the Irish Home Rule question, 
the shibboleth of British politics for the past few hundreds 
of years, will be the rock upon which the hastily rigged 
ship of state will be wrecked. The fiscal issue, which 
brought about fatal dissensions in the Balfour cabinet, 
promises to exert embarrassing effects upon the new 
government. Altogether, it is realized even by the 
premier’s friends that his administration is confronted 
with difficulties which it will be extremely hard to over- 
come. 


Brevities. 


‘‘Next to the grace of God is the ability to distinguish 
things that differ.” 


Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, London, is 
the successor of Dr. Joseph Parker. Oneof our reviewers, 
who knew better, carelessly accepted a misstatement 
in which he was called the successor of Spurgeon. 


Dr. Hedge believed in the careful preparation of ser- 
mons. He said of oral delivery, ‘‘There is a kind that 
is extemporaneous, but it is not good: there is another 
kind that is good, but it is not extemporaneous.”’ 


From all parts of the country come local papers con- 
taining Unitarian sermons. In the last twenty years 
there has been a wonderful increase in the respect and 
sympathy for Unitarians as shown in the local secular 
newspapers. 


Various persons formerly engaged in the insurance 
business are spoken of as ‘“‘retiring officers,’ ete. It is 
well that their retiring dispositions take effect in a new 
direction, and that they are no longer concerned with 
the retirement of funds invested for widows and orphans. 


The Old Testament will never take its proper place 
in literature as one of the grandest monuments of an 
antique civilization until the bishops in all churches 
cease to claim that it is an inspired history of the crea- 
tion of the world and subsequent events, or indeed in 
any proper sense an authoritative source of history. 


Now that the holidays are over, and the Salvation 
Army in the cities throughout the land has spread a 
bountiful feast before the poor, we feel bound to raise 
a question worth considering when another year. comes 
round. Apparently the Salvation Army and the Volun- 
teers of America make Thanksgiving and Christmas the 
occasion of raising large sums of money for which, so far 
as we know, no account is ever given. If other expenses 
besides those of the feasts on the holidays are paid out 
of the enormous fund they raise, no one has a right to 
object, provided the case is fairly stated and the receipts 
acknowledged, audited, and accounted for. 
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Work. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


In the Hospital. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Harold could remember very clearly how it happened. 
The train came to a stop between stations, and the 
brakeman ran back with a lantern. It was a foggy 
night, and rain struck through the fog and made great 
sliding tears on the window-panes of the rear car. There 
was a hum of subdued conversation under the Pintsch 
gaslight, as of a clover patch in July, while the passen- 
gers ‘tried to rub the mist from the panes or clustered 
in little groups about the ice-water tank and the rear 
door, speculating as to the cause of the delay. 

Suddenly from the rear, from the brakeman lost in the 
mist, there came a thrilling cry, between a shout and a 
wail of warning. A great yellow blossom, quick as a 
photographic shutter, glowed out of the fog with the 
hiss of steam escaping, and the drum and racing throb 
of high-speed locomotive machinery. It fell, as the 
sea falls on a ship in a storm, with a crashing and rend- 
ing of timbers, on the petrified terror of the little group 
at the ice-water tank. Harold remembered very little 
of the ensuing hell of agonized shrieks and scalding 
water, red coals and tongues of fire, and pinioned limbs 
in the wreckage; for presently a merciful blackness 
dumbly enveloped his being and the torturing pain 
about his hips, and he knew no more. 

When he came to, there was a clinical thermometer 
in his mouth, and his swathed head rested on a pillow 
by a small table and the smell of nasturtiums. His 
mother sat by the bedside, her face written with concern, 
and, at his feeble cry of ‘‘Mother!” she lost her self- 
control and wept over him. 

“‘Nurse!’’ wailed a voice from the next cot, ‘‘hand me 
my despatch-box.”’ 

Harold turned his head ever so slightly on his mother’s 
arm, and could see the speaker. It was a young naval 
officer Harold had talked with on the train,—an eager, 
boyish fellow, with scars to show of Chinese piracy and 
Philippine insurrection. Harold’s last reminiscence of 
that awful night was the young ensign’s pale, mute face 
atwist with suffering, in the angle made by two imprison- 
ing timbers. Harold saw the nurse hand the despatch- 
‘box to the young officer, and’ then, as the deft, felt- 
slippered girl turned away and began to write with her 
stylographic pen upon her patient’s chart, Harold saw 
the young officer open the box and fumble among papers, 
tied with faded pink tape, and official envelopes. At 
the bottom of the box was a small revolver. The ensign 
rearranged the letters and papers so as completely to 
conceal the weapon, closed the despatch-box, and, his 
face twitching, thrust the box under his pillow. The 
nurse had seen nothing of the contents. 
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“‘Mother,”’ whispered Harold, ‘‘what is the matter 
with my arms? I feel so funny, from the waist up,— 
all prickly and tingling,—the way it must feel to be a 
bottle of Vichy!” He laughed as broadly as plasters 
and bandages would let him. ‘The look on his mother’s 
face enabled him to guess what was the matter. 

“Am I paralyzed, mother?” 

‘Dear, the doctors say—there is a partial paralysis 
of the arms, and the body—as far as the waist. You’ve 
been unconscious three days. They stuck pins in you, 
to determine.’’.. . 

“Don’t cry, mother. You and I must be determined, 
too,—determined that we’re going to get well! Will 
power is the great thing. I mustn’t talk any longer 
now, my head throbs so. But I’m going to get well, 
mother,—I’m going to get well!” 

Later on in the day, when they thought he was asleep, 
he heard the doctor talking with his mother on the other 
side of the Japanese screen, and tried not to listen. But 
he couldn’t help hearing, for his hands dangled im- 
potent to stop his ears. The doctor was saying: ‘‘Yes, 
there have been rare cases,—very rare cases,—where the 
sudden necessity for energetic- action has enabled a 
paralytic patient to use his limbs. And I have known 
of cases in which a patient has subsequently had the 
use of his limbs restored through having used them in 
an emergency, such as a hospital fire, for example, when 
the life of himself or some one else depended on prompt 
action. Of course, it’s most unusual, but it’s not im- 
possible, especially in the case of a man of great will 
power.” 

When the nurse came with his next glass of malted 
milk and put her hand beneath his pillow to raise his 
head, Harold asked,— 

‘“‘What’s the matter with the chap in the next bed,— 
the young naval officer?” 

‘‘Oh,” said the nurse, ‘‘now, don’t you worry about 
him. You’ve got yourself to look after, and that’s 
as many as you can take care of just now. Drink this 
malted milk. Is it too hot? You can have milk toast, 
too, if you feel like some.” 

‘‘Wish I could have some roast beef or a piece of steak,”’ 
said Harold, plaintively. ‘‘But please tell me what hap- 
pened to hum.” He looked in the direction of the sea- 
faring man. 

“You are persistent,’’ said the nurse. ‘‘When the 
boiler blew up, he got little splinters of iron all over his 
body. They’ve taken out thirty-eight pieces already, 
and there’s a lot more they haven’t found. When he 
gets better, they’re going to use the X-ray machine.” 

‘Poor fellow!” said Harold. ‘‘Poor fellow! You 
must have put something in that malted milk to make 
me drowsy. I believe I could sleep now.” 

When Harold awoke, it was long after lamp-lighting 
time, and the ward was restless and moaning,—the 
typical night in a hospital. 

“T want a drink of water,’ said the voice in the next 
bed, ‘‘please.”’ 

The nurse held the glass to the fevered lips. Harold 
saw that the officer’s face was drawn and haggard from 
his long vigilings with the pain of his splinter-riddled 
body. 

“It’s not—quite—fresh,” came the weary murmur. 
‘‘Please get me—some good cold water.” 

The nurse rose, and went out with the glass pitcher. 
The sun-browned hand reached for the despatch-box 
under the pillow. ‘‘My God!” came from between the 
clenched teeth, ‘‘I can’t stand it any longer!’ 

Harold saw the officer take the revolver from among 
the papers. There was no time for the nurse or any 
one else to answer a cry of alarm, and the man’s finger 
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was on the trigger of the weapon. In Harold’s fingers 
there was just the faintest sensation of response to the 
brain’s commands, as though his soul and his body 
were at opposite ends of a long-distance telephone line. 
Out of the sharp, critical tussle the soul emerged tri- 
umphant. Harold slid off the cot, dragging the bed- 
clothes with him, and fell across the body of the ensign, 
his hands feebly groping for the revolver. 

‘Let go!” cried the officer. ‘‘I want to die. I can’t 
stand it any longer. Curse you!’’ He wrenched the 
weapon from Harold’s feeble grasp, and pointed the 
gleaming barrel at his own right temple. Harold reached 
again for the revolver, dragged it away from the tense 
and pallid forehead, and held on with both his. hands. 
It was excruciating pain through every tendon and sinew 
from shoulder to finger-tips, and the arteries throbbed 
and stood out big and purple along his wrists; but he 
held on somehow till they came, and put his fainting 
body back in bed. 

It must have been about twenty-four hours later 
that Harold opened his eyes again to ask the kind eyes 
of the nurse how the fellow in the next bed was getting 
along. 

‘“They’ve had him under the X-ray,” said the nurse, 
‘‘and they've located the rest of the splinters and pulled 
them out. He’s sleeping now. He’s going to get well. 
And you’’— 

Harold made a gesture of impatience,—a feeble waggle 
of his reawakened right hand. ‘‘I don’t want to hear 
about myself,’’ he said. 

POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 


’ 


Liberal Christianity in the Connecticut Valley.* 


BY REV. PRESERVED SMITH. 


iy. 


From an early period there had been fostered a lib- 
eral element in the Connecticut Valley which went 
by the name of Arminianism. Many of the leading 
clergy, at the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, were well known as not accepting the 
five points of Calvinism. There was, therefore, a soil in 
preparation for the planting and growth of what is now 
denominated Unitarian, or liberal, Christianity. 

(In a note Mr. Smith gives these ‘‘Names of ministers 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century who did not 
accept the five points of Calvinism, and had the repu- 
tation of Arminianism: Rev. Dr. Howard of Spring- 
field, Rev. Dr. Hopkins of Hadley, Rev. Mr. Nash of 
Montague, Rev. Mr. Foster of New Salem, Rev. Mr. 
Allen of Northfield, Rev. Mr. Cook of Bernardston, Rev. 
Mr. Leavitt of Charlemont, Rev. Mr. Smith of Rowe, 
and Rev. Mr. Reed of Warwick.’’) 

In 1807 Mr. Samuel Willard was employed as a candi- 
date by the First Congregational Society in Deerfield. 
His services were very acceptable, both to that people 
and to those in the neighboring towns, where he had 
oceasion to preach by way of exchange. Having re- 
ceived an invitation to settle in that society, the council 
convened to assist in his ordination being composed of 
ministers and delegates of adjacent churches, refused to 
proceed, as they found on examination that he was not 
sound in faith on the doctrines of the Trinity. Another 
council, composed of ministers from the vicinity of 
Boston, was speedily convened, and the duties assigned 


* This historical sketch was written by the late Rev. Preserved Smith of Warwick, 
Mass., for the fiftieth anniversary of the Franklin Evangelical Association in 1869, when 
the writer was aged eighty years, and read before the Connecticut Valley Conference 
of Unitarians at Chicopee, Mass., Oct. 11, 1905, by Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith. 
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to it were unhesitatingly performed. His views then — 
in regard to Christ were of the Arian stamp, though he 
was heard to say in after years that he was less sanguine 
on that point than in the early period of his ministry. 

Previous to this, Rev. Thomas Mason was settled in 
Northfield (in 1799), who was decidedly of liberal views, 
and yet in fellowship with those of Calvinistic faith. 

In 1810 Rev. Timothy Rogers was settled in Ber- 
nardston. A decided Unitarian, yet he did not make 
that a prominent part in his preaching. Being a man 
of peace, he was desirous to keep his parish united, as 
there were discordant elements in it on doctrinal sub- 
jects; but with all his kind-hearted prudence a minority 
seceded, and formed another society, making the Trin- 
ity its chief corner-stone. 

In 1813 the society in Greenfield under the charge 
of Rev. Dr. Newton, who passed for a moderate Cal- 
vinist, but evidently had Arminian proclivities, invited 
Mr. Gamaliel S. Olds to settle as colleague. In this 
society there were many of liberal views, and in select- 
ing an ordaining council they insisted that the neigh- 
boring churches, without any reference to differing 
sentiments in theology, should be invited. This of 
course embraced the church in Deerfield and its ob- 
noxious pastor. When the council convened, a ma- 
jority being rigidly Calvinistic, and some of them of the 
number who a few years before refused to ordain Mr. 
Willard, it declined to proceed to the business for which 
it was called, unless Mr. Willard and his delegate would 
retire, assuming the position that sitting in council 
with him was an act of ministerial fellowship, and in that 
light it would not recognize him. Mr. Willard refused 
to withdraw on the ground that he was as much en- 
titled to a seat in that body as any other member; and, in 
conceding its unreasonable demand, he would be surren- 
dering a right which he deemed it his duty to maintain 
as a minister of Christ. It was my privilege to be pres- 
ent and listen to the discussion of the matters in ques- 
tion one evening and the greater part of the following 
day, when the council dissolved, not refusing, however, 
to partake of the dinner provided by the parish for the 
expected ordination, which did not at that time take 
place. 

The result of this council, for the purpose of justify- 
ing its course in regard to Mr. Willard, was published, 
to which he replied. This brought out an answer which 
was followed by a rejoinder. These documents had 
quite a circulation, and contributed to stimulate inquiry 
on subjects that erelong were to agitate the New Eng- 
land churches. A retrospect of the course taken by that. 
council, the narrow and bigoted spirit in which it was 
conducted, seems to lead one to contemplate similar 
scenes which occurred in the medieval age of the Church. 
Especially does it remind us of the doings of the famous 
Council of Nice, before which Arius was summoned 
on like charge,—namely, for rejecting the Trinity,—his 
doctrines condemned and himself banished. The big- 
otry and persecution thus exercised toward Mr. Willard 
did something to open the eyes of those who were will- 
ing to have them opened in regard to the exclusive 
system that was being inaugurated, and on others it 
tended, no doubt, to rivet more firmly the chains of their 
spiritual bondage. 

Rev. Mr. Emerson of Conway, an aged minister of the 
Calvinistic faith, who indorsed the course taken by the 
above council in relation to Mr. Willard, remarked to 
me ‘‘that he should have no hope of salvation if he held 
such erroneous doctrine in regard to Christ as Mr. Wil- 
lard entertained.’ In after years his feelings toward 
Unitarians became much softened, probably owing to 
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the persecution that his son-in-law, Rev. Mr. Field of 
- Charlemont, was receiving from his orthodox brethren. 
He had been willing to see Mr. Willard persecuted for 
supposed errors of faith; but, when the same lash was 
applied near home, it served to give him more candor 
toward those of differing religious opinions. At his 
time of life he was not disposed to engage in an inquiry 
that might serve to unsettle his faith, so long cherished 
in regard to the Trinity, remarking ‘‘that he should 
wait for the light of a future existence to correct his 
error, if he entertained any on that subject.” Then, 
no doubt, many errors will be corrected. 

It is here to be remarked that in some other quarters 
exclusive measures were not at this time enforced. At 
the ordination of Rev. Mr. Smith in Warwick in 1814, 
and at that of Rev. Mr. Harding of New Salem at’a 
previous date, ministers of orthodox and liberal views 
united in the council and services of the occasion. In 
1817 Rev. Mr. Rogers of Bernardston and Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Warwick assisted in the ordination of an or- 
thodox man at Winchester, N.H. In 1819 Rev. Mr. 
Wellington of Templeton and Rev. Mr. Smith of Warwick 
assisted in the ordination of an orthodox man in Roy- 
alston. In 1822 Rev. Mr. White of West Dedham and 
Rev. Mr. Wellington of Templeton assisted in the in- 
stallation of the rigidly orthodox Mr. C. at Philipston. 

Up to this time it was usual for those composing these 
two classes to exchange pulpits and unite in ordaining 
councils. Soon after this period the lines were drawn 
by the orthodox portion of the clergy, and the result 
has been that societies, once united and peaceful, have 
been convulsed and rent by divisions, and secessions 
have been the consequence. In some cases the orthodox 
and in some the liberal element has withdrawn, and in 
many cases this has tended to weaken the strength in 
a town for sustaining religious institutions. If it has 
contributed to zeal in religion, it has, on the other hand, 
greatly impaired the exercise of ‘‘the royal law of love.”’ 

On the 17th of August, 1819, fifty years ago, at the 
house of the pastor in Warwick, was organized the 
“Franklin Evangelical Association.” The preamble is 
as follows: ‘‘We the undersigned, ministers of the 
Gospel, for mutual improvement, do agree to associate 
together, and govern ourselves by. the following rules, 
viz.: This body shall. be known by the name of the 
Franklin Evangelical Association.” 

Then follow the constitution and by-laws. 

At a preliminary meeting at Rev. Mr. Willard’s in 
Deerfield, the subject was discussed, and a committee 
chosen to draft a constitution and by-laws, which were 
adopted at a subsequent meeting. ‘This was the grain 
of mustard seed that was destined to become a large 
tree, and to extend its branches throughout the Con- 
necticut Valley and over the adjoining hills. It was 
now in this region that Unitarianism began to have a 
“habitation and a name.’ ‘This association, so small 
in its infancy, was to be the nucleus around which were 
to gather a goodly number of churches of the liberal 
faith. It may betruly said of the little band of brethren— 
namely, Rogers, Willard, Harding, and Smith, the four 
original members—that ‘‘they builded better than they 
knew” when they united in association for mutual 
sympathy and improvement. This was their chief 
object, and they scarcely extended a thought beyond. 

It was soon found that others, cherishing the same 
liberal views, were inclined to unite. When it became 
generally known that such an association had been 
formed, it received several valuable and unexpected 
accessions. It did much to encourage the liberal element 
in this section, and new societies of our faith erelong 
came into existence. Some have become strong in 
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numbers and means, and others that began well have 
declined, but might have been sustained could they have 
been encouraged by missionary aid. 

The first accession was Rev. Mr. Bailey, in 1820, then 
of Pelham, afterward of Greenfield. His renouncing 
of orthodoxy cost him his expulsion from the Hampshire 
Orthodox Association. His mind had been in a tran- 
sition state for some time, and it was said that the perusal 
of Worcester’s ‘‘Bible News” did much to shake his 
faith in the Trinitarian dogma. 

The next accession was Rev. Preserved Smith, Sr., 
of Rowe. He had been connected with the Franklin 
Orthodox Association, but withdrew from that body, 
having been waited on by its committee, whose business 
it was to institute inquiry in regard to any one belonging 
to it that might be suspected of heresy. 

The same year, 1821, Rev. Dr. Wells of Brattleboro 
became a member. He was at that time a retired 
clergyman, but had been pastor twenty years of the Con- 
gregational society of that town. He came from Eng- 
land in 1794, about the time that Dr. Priestley came to 
this country, and was his intimate friend. 

In 1822 the association received a valuable addition 
in Rev. Dan Huntington of Hadley, the father of the 
present Bishop Huntington. He renounced Calvinism 
after having preached it a quarter of a century. He had 
no charge of a parish at this time, but was a very ac- 
ceptable preacher of his newly acquired faith, and sup- 
plied in places where our religious views were taking 
root. 

In 1823 Rev. Dr. Peabody of Springfield became a 
member. He was settled in 1820 over a society that was 
a secession from Rev. Dr. Osgood’s. And the same year 
Rev. J. Chandler of Orange was added. His ministry 
in that place was short, and did not leave any per- 
manent impression. 


Lack of Bible Lore. 


BY HELEN M. SMITH. 


The chronological order cf the occurrences of Hebrew 
history, whether legendary or authentic, as presented 
to the reader in the pages of the Bible, is so obscurely 
set forth that for the ordinary intelligence it is a difficult 
task to get hold of the thread of the connected story 
so essential to the proper understanding of the book. 

The absence of dates and the repetitions, as well as 
conflictions, with which the writings abound is in part 
responsible for this lack of knowledge; but the discon- 
nected, superficial manner in which the stories and bi- 
ographies have been, and still are being, taught carries 
more of the responsibility in its wake. For example, 
the incidents set forth in a recently published ‘‘Quarterly”’ 
of Sunday-school lessons could easily, it seems to me, 
have been covered in one lesson, giving the learner an 
interesting and comprehensive idea of the life, character, 
and historical facts pertaining to that king of Israel 
the story of whose reign was made to spread over a three 
months’ course, tiresome in itself and productive of 
small beneficial results. 

It would surprise those engaged in Bible study to learn 
how little the generality of people, Bible readers all their 
lives, really know of the book of which they are but scan- 
ning the surface. 

They are familiar with such expressions as ‘‘the bondage 
of the children of Israel,” ‘‘the ten last tribes,’’ ‘‘despoil- 
ing the Egyptians,” ‘‘the children of the bond and the 
children of the free,’ ‘Egyptian darkness,” ‘‘the flight 
into Egypt,” ‘‘windows open toward Jerusalem,” and 
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countless others, equally hackneyed. But of the sig- 
nificance of these phrases, what connection, if any, 
they have with one another, the larger proportion of 
Bible readers have either no idea whatever or very erro- 
neous ones. 

That the story of the babe set adrift by its mother 
in the basket of reeds is a legend of the youth of the 
great Hebrew law-giver was learned recently with sur- 
prise by one of these superficial Bible readers. Another 
said she ‘‘never could quite make it seem as if Joseph, 
who was sold by his brethren, was the same Joseph 
who married Mary, the mother of Jesus.” She cited 
the flight into Egypt as an incident in the life of each that 
should establish their identity, utterly ignoring the space 
of some fifteen hundred years that elapsed between the 
two journeys. 

In the course of a study hour in Old Testament re- 
search recently, the incident was recited of exiled Daniel 
having always his windows open toward Jerusalem, 
whereupon a woman of unusual intelligence along other 
lines said she had always supposed it was Abraham who 
kept his windows open toward Jerusalem!—Abraham, 
the date of whose questioned existence is given nearly 
one thousand years before Jerusalem was built and some 
fourteen centuries previous to the Exile! 

It would have been inexcusable in her to have thought 
that King Arthur of the Round Table was once a pris- 
oner in the Tower of London, or that John Cabot and 
his son Sebastian, on their first visit to America, were 
entertained by the President at Washington, and yet 
she was not at all disconcerted at acknowledging her 
ignorance of the proper relation of events chronicled in 
the Bible. 

It has always been more important to believe the Bible 
than to understand it. In fact the latter attitude has 
been discouraged in the fear that it would work havoc 
on the former. As a matter of fact, just the opposite 
is true if we interpret the word ‘‘believe” in its proper 
sense. 

To study into and know the life and work of the old 
Hebrew writers to whom we are indebted for that mar- 
vellous compilation of legend, history, prose, and poetry, 
brings us into such close touch with their religious growth 
and development, their beliefs, their doubts, their hopes, 
and their fears that the legends become real to us, their 
lives take on a new meaning, and we long to know more. 
We regret that so little is recorded of the events of that 
misty five hundred years between the setting forth of 
Abraham and his followers from Haran in search of the 
Promised Land to the triumphant entry of Joshua into 
Canaan and the miraculous fall of Jericho. 

The stories recorded in Genesis of the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, cover but a few generations. 
Of the subsequent life in the land of Goshen, where the 
tribes are established through the influence of Joseph, 
but little is recorded. Presumably, until the coming 
of that ‘‘Pharaoh who knew not Joseph,” it was a period 
of uneventful transition. Traditional history dwells 
only upon major events. Unimportant details get lost 
in their verbal passage through the ages. So, when, 
many centuries after, chronologers transcribed these 
legends to their papyrus scrolls, it was only such oc- 
currences as most strongly clung to their forefathers’ 
imaginative minds that lived and were passed on, to be 
compiled into the Bible. 

Now that scholars have interpreted the puzzling Hebrew 
traditions, have accorded them a more stable place in 
the literature of the ancients, there is no longer any 
excuse for the prevailing ignorance. Hebrew history, 
both legendary and authentic, Hebrew literature, 


prose and verse, should be taught side by side with that’ 
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of ancient Greece and Rome, and Hebrew included in 
the dead languages learned. 

How much more important is this when one realizes 
that to these ancients, and to no other, are we indebted 
for that mainspring of our wonderful civilization, the 
Christian religion! 

Boston, Mass. - 


Life’s Vision. 


I read that in the vanished days of yore 
Ten thousand Greeks, victorious, though defeated, 
Across the Asian tablelands retreated, 

Beset by insolent foes behind, before; 

Fierce heat and fiercer cold and dearth they bore, 
And then at last, their long, hard task completed, 
The far faint blue line of the sea they greeted, 

And shouts of ‘‘Thalassa!’’ the weikin tore. 


So I, who have these many years contended 
With sin and fierce temptation’s hosts assailing, 
While ragged rocks and poisoned brambles tore me, 
With weakened powers, with hope and courage failing, 
At last have reached life’s height—a vision splendid, 
Eternity’s vast ocean lies before me! 
—Nathan Haskell Dole, in Independent. 


The New Methodist Hymnal. 


BY REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


The new Methodist Hymnal is interesting most of all 
for the possible clews it may give as to the drift of theo- 
logical sentiment in this great Protestant body. The 
first impression one gets is that it is strictly conservative, 
nothing sensational in it: it is hardly surprising. The 
first (to some it is the chief) item of interest is the fact 
that it is prepared ‘‘by a Joint Commission of twenty- 
two ministers and laymen, representing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South,” appointed in 1902. It is the first solid step 
toward joint activity, and possibly hints at ultimate cor- 
porate reunion. 

One merit of the book (which is not a revision of the 
older one, but an entirely new compilation) is that it is 
smaller than the 1878 edition by 400 hymns,.containing 
717 in all,—a decided cut, but the compilers could have 
cut still deeper and not hurt its practical value any. 
Probably not more than half of them will ever be used. 
More than half the hymns in the former edition are swept 
into the waste-basket. 

In point of number Charles Wesley stands far ahead of 
other hymnists, not because his hymns are that much 
superior, but simply because, so the preface informs us, 
he was a Methodist. That is an unfortunate beginning. 
It is pretty cheap honor to rank a man first simply be- 
cause he is of your creed. The tremendous mortality 
among hymns is strikingly shown in the fact that of the 
6,500 hymns with which Charles Wesley is credited only 
121 have found a place in the new hymnal. 

The ‘‘Table of Contents’’—or, as now called, ‘‘Classi- 
fication’’—is not without interest. The terms ‘‘Father”’ 
and ‘‘The Trinity” are new. ‘‘The Sinner’? becomes 
‘‘The Gospel.” ‘‘Salvation” takes the place of ‘‘Lost 
Condition.” ‘Sanctification’ gives place to ‘‘Conse- 
cration.”” ‘‘The Christian” becomes ‘‘The Christian 
Life.”” No room is found for the one-time precious word 
‘‘Backsliding,’"—small changes, but suggestive enough. 
It is interesting to note that in the former hymn-book 
there are 116 hymns devoted to ‘‘The Sinner,” but in the 
corresponding subject in the new hymnal there are only 
57. ‘‘Time and Eternity” formerly claimed 135: 61 
are all that are now assigned such important themes, 
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_A good many familiar names disappear,—Raffles, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mrs. Hemans, William Shrubsole, Bishop 
Mant, J. H. Gurney, to mention only a few. Thomas 
Jervis, Sir J. E. Smith, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, are 
of the Unitarian hymn-writers to be found among the 
rejected ones. In introducing J. G. Holland, Maltie 
Babcock, Sidney Lanier, and the boisterous Kipling the 
compilers have fallen victims to the literary temptations 
that beset the hymnist behind and before. The inclu- 
sion of R. W. Gilder and John Hay is decidedly better, 
although their hymns are of no great merit. Kipling’s 
“‘Recessional” is a mighty and soul-stirring piece, but 
as a hymn it falls flat. The selections from Holland and 
Babcock and Lanier are splendid poems, but no more 
like a hymn than Whitman’s ‘‘Leaves of Grass.”’ 

Numerically, Unitarian hymn-writers have about the 
same standing as in the former book. S. Johnson, F. L. 
Hosmer, and J. P. Hopps are among those now accorded 
a place. Johnson’s ‘‘City of God, how broad and far,”’ 
Hosmer’s ‘‘O Thou in all thy Might so far,’’ and his ‘‘I 
little see, I little know,’’ indicate that our Methodist 
friends have made a fair beginning toward adopting the 
richest treasures of our hymnology: they already had 
Holmes’s ‘‘O Love divine,” Bowring’s ‘‘God is love,” 
Mrs. Adams’s ‘‘Nearer to Thee,” and Longfellow’s 
‘Again as Evening’s Shadow falls.” In expressing a 
regret that the compilers have made such evident sparing 
use of Unitarian material, we would not be thought of as 
wishing to Unitarianize their hymn-book. But plainly 
they are very much afraid of us; for how else shall we ex- 
plain their ignoring Hosmer’s divine lines, ‘‘The Thought 
of God,” or Johnson’s thrilling ‘‘Life of Ages”? It isa 
thousand pities, too, that they did not include the finest 
hymn of Christian consolation ever written, Chadwick’s 
“It singeth Low in every Heart.’ The trouble possibly 
with this is that it asserts too strongly the infinity and 
impartiality of God’s love and is too indefinite in its celes- 
tial geography. ‘There is nothing quite so offensive to the 
orthodox Christian as the idea that God loves the sinner 
as fully as the saint. And then, too, it doesn’t recognize 
the favorite possibility of a soul being ‘‘with the damned 
cast out.” A person is more than curious to know upon 
what ground the compilers dropped Wallace’s ‘‘There is 
an Eye that.never sleeps,” and that soul-stirring hymn 


by the prolific Mr. Anon,’’ ‘‘Praise the Lord, ye Heavens . 


adore Him,” and Longfellow’s ‘‘Holy Spirit, Truth Di- 
vine.’’ More excellent hymns it is not easy to find. 

It is gratifying to note that the hymns which savored 
most strongly of the old brutal materialism have been 
dropped. Watts’s 


“Lord, we are vile, conceived in sin, 
And born unholy and unclean,” 


and the same author’s 


‘‘Hark, from the tomb a doleful sound,’’ 


have been sent to the lumber-room for good and all. In 
redacting the same author’s hymn, “Eternal Power, whose 
High Abode,” the stanza number 4 in the old hymnal, 
containing the line “And worms have learned to lisp Thy 
name,” has been cut out. Having gone so far, it is greatly 
to be regretted that they were not brave enough to clean 
out all this ‘‘vileness’’ and hypocritical nonsense. But 
they still call wpon the people to sing of themselves— 
what not one of them is stupid enough to believe—as 
‘‘A Guilty, Weak, and Helpless Worm” and ‘‘What 
Timorous Worms we Mortals are!’’ Was ever phrase 
more absurd, ‘‘A Timorous Worm’! Imagine a timid 
worm! 

In comparing the hymns dealing with ‘‘Eternity” with 
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those in former Methodist hymn-books, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the compilers of the new hymnal 
do not consider themselves such experts in celestial and 
infernal geography both physical and political as were 
their predecessors. The people will still have to sing 
about ‘‘the golden street,” ‘‘the flood of crystal waters,” 
‘‘slittering towers,” ‘‘white robes,”’ ‘‘thousands of harps,” 
‘‘crowns,”’ and the like. But there is a touch of modesty 
in the use of these phrases that is new and gratifying. 
It is pleasing and suggestive to note that the word ‘‘hell”’ 
is slowly disappearing from Christian hymns. The word 
itself and references to the place and condition which 
it usually covers are rarely met with. ‘‘The dreadful 
wrath severe’ and ‘‘being with the damned cast out” 
and being ‘‘shut up in hell” are lonely reminders of the 
fact that they are not prepared to abandon their great 
ally in the work of rounding up the ‘“‘stray” and ‘“‘lost”’ 
sheep. But the inevitable ethical development is up- 
setting theological infallibility. So, whether people will 
or no, they must come to see that the idea of a wrathful 
deity and eternal punishment is good enough for sav- 
ages, but a disgrace to civilization. The glittering glories 
of the old heaven and the lurid horrors of the old hell 
have faded out considerably. 

In some press notices the impression has been given that 
in the new hymnal the old repulsive and really cannibalis- 
tic idea of ‘‘washing in the blood’”’ has been abandoned. 
Many hymns in which this idea is vigorously and realis- 
tically set forth have happily been dropped. But the 
pages, like the old Jewish altars, are freely sprinkled with 
“blood.” In 

“The blest fountain of Thy blood, 


Let me wash my spotted soul,” 


and Cowper’s ‘‘There is a Fountain filled with Blood” 
are instances sufficient, and reveal with eloquence and 
clearness the character of the Hymnal’s soteriology. 

In one respect the theological temper of the Hymnal 
is disappointing, happily so we think. So far as there 
can be said to be any theological tendency to-day, it is 
away from all doctrinal emphasis. Ministers are preach- 
ing ‘‘practical” as opposed to ‘‘doctrinal’’ sermons, and 
pride themselves on it. Modern religious teaching and 
literature is decidedly nebulous, being without form and 
void. In this there is unquestionably an aimless en- 
deavor to solve the problems of life by a deliberate reversal 
of the evolutionary. process and principles. A person 
who believes in a thing as being vitally true, vitally essen- 
tial, is thereby a dogmatist. He has a definite foe to 
fight and a very definite goal to win. Things do not 
become intense through diffusion, but through concentra- 
tion. Religious fog is not conducive to spiritual health, 
nor can it make the path of life plain and straight. Who- 
ever expects to find this Hymnal reflecting this modern 
condition will be disappointed. If anything, it is more 
strongly doctrinal than the former edition. A case in 
point is hymn number 45. In the two preceding hymnals 
this hymn is as free from doctrinal utterance as hymn can 
well be. As it now appears, the fifth stanza is new :-— 

“To God the Father, Son, 
And Spirit—One in Three— 
Be glory; as it was, is now, 
And shall forever be.”’ 


That the compilers should deliberately rake up and use 
a stanza lame in every foot can only be accounted for on 
the ground that the doctrine of the Trinity must be em- 
phasized more strongly than heretofore. It is a good 
thing to have the courage of one’s convictions. | 
It is very pleasant to know that the men to whom 1s 
committed the task of determining what so large a body 
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of worshippers shall sing can no longer stomach such 
hymns as Watts’s ‘‘Lord, we are Vile, conceived in Sin,” 
and his ‘‘How Vain are all Things here below,’’ Steele’s 
‘‘How Helpless Nature lies,” Wesley’s ‘‘Let the World 
their Virtue boast,’ all of which declare man’s utter 
helplessness and depravity,—that the most natural sort 
of a life for us is a life of unmitigated wickedness. But 
whatever hopes the dropping of such hymns awakens in 
us, it is doomed to disappointment. The second hymn 
in the section devoted to ‘‘The Gospel” is that gloomy, 
discouraging, world-insulting 


“Plunged in a gulf of dark despair, 
We wretched sinners lay.” 


The keynote of ‘‘The Gospel” thus appears to be a pro- 
found disbelief in ourselves and a passionate hatred of this 
world and life. Whatever its theological worth, it cer- 
tainly is not the gospel which the world needs. ‘The eter- 
nal salvation, if it ever comes, as come it must and will, 
“for a’ that,’’ will come not from a snivelling belief in the 
essential depravity of human nature and the world, but 
in a tremendous belief in our essential divinity. To urge 
people to sing, ‘‘Nothing I have, nothing I am,” is worse 
than pitiable. It looks very much like kicking human 
nature down hill to sing with any honest meaning ‘‘Now 
let me into nothing fall.’’ But for all this the greater 
‘faith that sees the course of human things,” the value 
of personal endeavor, receives a better recognition. Thus 
room is given to MacLeod’s ‘‘Courage, Brother, do not 
stumble,’’ and Babcock’s 


“Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift,” 


also that capital hymn beginning 


“Oft in danger, oft in woe, 
Onward, Christians, onward go.” 


Such hymns are indeed few. But they serve well to hint 
that even among believers in the utter helplessness of man 
individual power and endeavor count for a good deal. 

There is a capital bit of unintended humor in hymn 
number 139. It is from Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” 
the verses beginning ‘‘Strong Son of God,” and ending 
with the stanza now so familiar :— 

“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be: 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Imagine people who are ready to fight as for dear life 
to prevent the smallest possible change in their creed 
and discipline singing that !—singing ‘‘our little systems 
have their day . . . and cease to be,” and the next moment 
abandon themselves in a terrific struggle to perpetuate 
their ‘‘system.” 

BARNEVELD, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


I stand by my kind; and I thank God for the temp- 
tations that have brought me into sympathy with them, 
as I do for the love that urges me to efforts for their 
good.— J]. G. Holland. 

a] 


God of joy and of grief, do with me what thou wilt: 
grief is good, and joy is good also. Thou art leading 
me now through joy. I take it from thy hands, and I 
give thee thanks for it.—A miel. 


st 


I have come to think that courage is the great quality. 
It must-rest on faith,-of course;-for few of us-could-be 
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courageous if we stood alone. It is fed by hope and 
it lives by love. But somehow it is the fine flower in 
this troubled life of all these high qualities —Congrega- 


tionalist. 
ut 


To-day is your day and mine, the only day we have, 
the day in which we play our part. What our part may 
signify in the great whole we may not understand; but 
we are here to play it, and now is our time. This we 
know: it is a part of action, not of whining; it is a part 
of love, not cynicism. It is for us to express love in terms 
of human helpfulness. This we know, for we have 
learned from sad experience that any other source of 
life leads toward decay and waste.—David Starr Jordan. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Limit and Assurance of Success. 


BY REV. H. H. BARBER. 


A man can receive nothing except it be given him from heaven.— 
JOHN ili. 27. : 
All that the Father giveth me shall come unto me.—JOHN Vi. 37. 


These texts give us two sides of the same truth. The 
first tells us that no good can come from any source but 
God. The other declares that everything God has in 
store for us shall come to us. There is no chance of 
failure in the supreme awards of life. 

Religion has always taught that our trials and misfort- 
unes are ordered for us, so that the limitations and sor- 
rows of our lives are a providential discipline. It is even 
more important to believe that the full measure of our 
success is also divinely assured, that we may have faith 
for our work and patience for our failures. For this let 
us study two scenes in the New Testament which teach 
this twofold lesson. 

The preaching of John the Baptist had called together 
multitudes of people to hear his message of repentance 
and the coming kingdom. Even the leaders of society 
and the rulers of the church had come out into the wilder- 
ness to hear what this rugged prophet had to teach with his 
scathing denunciation of their sins and his assurance of the 
speedy coming of the righteous Messiah. He had be- 
come, as Jesus said of him, ‘‘a burning and shining light” ; 
and for a season men were ready to rejoice in his light. 
Priest and Pharisee bowed before his rebukes, and even 
accepted the cleansing symbol of baptism at his hands. 
Herod himself heard of him, and was curious to see the 
prophet of the desert, and was even compelled to veil his 
wrath for a time when rebuked for his shameful sin. The 
people were persuaded that John was a true prophet of 
Israel, and they flocked about him wondering in their 
hearts whether indeed he were not the Messiah for whom 
the ages waited. 

Then all at once another prophet is heard of in Galilee, 
teaching there with singular attractiveness and power. 
Rumors are heard of his remarkable gifts and wonderful 
healing of the sick. The fame of the new teacher grows, 
and disciples gather about him. John himself meets 
him, and is convinced that this is indeed he who was to 
come. He recognizes the larger nature and the higher 
claim of Jesus to the hearing and homage of the world. 
He sees attesting witness of divine truth and power, and 
bears record that this is the son of God. In his Hebrew 
symbolism John declares that this is the Lamb of God 
who is to bear away the sins of the world. He points his 
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own disciples to the higher claim of Jesus to their rever- 
ence and discipleship, and does not repent his witness when 
they leave him to follow the better teacher he has shown 
them. ‘The preparer of a diviner way than he fully 
knew, John was content that they should leave him to 
walk in the footsteps which marked that better way, 
though he should be left alone. The dayspring of a larger 
hope than he could fulfil, he was willing that his work 
should be lost in the full sunlight of the day that was 
arising. And so, when the multitudes began to turn 
away from him to inquire concerning the newer prophet, 
and some came back to tell him that he who was with him 
at the Jordan, and to whom he had borne witness, was 
now ‘‘baptizing, and all men were coming to him,” John 
calmly replies, ‘‘A man can receive nothing except it be 
given him from heaven.” He is not disturbed that his 
own following is growing less, and his disciples falling off 
while those of Jesus are increasing. He had never sought 
or expected the highest place. Not envious nor discon- 
tented now, but rejoicing as a bridegroom’s friend in the 
growing favor and the gathering numbers that waited on 
the work of Jesus, John accepted his limitations calmly, 
and bore himself grandly and serenely through the 
neglects which preceded the prison and the axe. ‘‘He 
must increase, but I must decrease; he that is from above 
is above all.’ There is no chafing and no bitterness in 
taking a subordinate place. That is the place in which 
God has put him, and so the place where he belongs. 
So he accepts it with submissive cheer, and is greater 
than a prophet in his magnanimous content. 

That is the first picture. Then for the other. Jesus 
stands in the midst of an eager and excited throng of dis- 
ciples, and with them a mingled multitude of prejudiced 
and bitter enemies. The fame of the wonderful feeding 
of the multitude, the record says, had gone out into the 
land; and the people flocked about him, even when he 
would be alone, astonished at his teaching, curious of 
his powers, some of them clamorous to make him the 
people’s king. On the one hand the taunts of the scoffers 
assail him; on the other, the insane demands of ignorant 
and reckless enthusiasts. The discouraging hardness 
and narrowness of the Pharisee depress him, and hardly 
less the slow-heartedness and poor ambitions of his own 
followers. None can understand the spiritual greatness 
of the truth that fills his soul and fires his purpose. They 
cannot comprehend the glory of a kingdom of heaven 
to come without outward splendors and even in the midst 
of outward failure and denial. When he unfolded the 
real nature of his mission,—a work of blessing to the 
meek, the merciful, the self-forgetting, a rule of peace 
and gladness in a Divine Trust, a service of steadfast 
help and hope for man, following him through lowly and 
difficult and lonely ways,—even the most loyal and de- 
voted thought his way too thorny and his sayings hard. 
Peter undertook to check him, and those who followed 
for the loaves fell away in dismay and disgust. ‘‘Many 
went back, and walked no more with him,’’ failing utterly 
to be drawn up to the heights of his sublime ideal. There 
was no choice, then, but lonely adherence to that ideal, 
utter loyalty to the end to that steadfast purpose. There 
was no throne the world would give it but the cross. 
And yet we see that Jesus had no sense of failure, no fear 


of final defeat. ‘‘All that the Father giveth me shall 
come unto me,’”’ All the success God had appointed him 
was suretocome. Not only had his Father set the bounds 


of the work he had to do, but he would fill those bounds 
with the full fruition of that work. Sure of God’s rule, 
he was content, knowing that God would not suffer his 


own purposes to fail. 
This is a diviner insight even than that of John. John 
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saw that the limits of his work were divine limits, which 
he could not pass and within which he could be content: 
Jesus felt the divine assurance of success, and was certain 
that there could be no real failure of his work. John be- 
lieved that he could attain no more than God had ap- 
pointed to him: Jesus rested in the conviction that all 
God had destined him to achieve should be accomplished, 
that of all which the Father had given him he should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up at the last day. 

Such are the lessons of life set forth for us in these pas- 
sages portraying loyal lives. And they are lessons that 
any worthy and satisfying way of life for us must demand 
that we also duly learn. We need the assurance which 
John had, and which Jesus had, that we may also have 
their serene content and triumphant trust, and gain, their 
steadfast courage to do the best work we can, and seek 
the best things we know, and rest in the highest truth we 
see. 

We need to be sure that it is God who has appointed 
the bounds of our work and the limits of our success in all 
our seeking and achieving, that we may not wear and 
bruise ourselves against these bounds and so lose heart 
and hope and blaspheme the Divine Order which has set 
the bounds of our lives, since not all work is for us, nor 
all attainment and success. Still more do we need to 
believe that all God has in store for us in the infinite 
reaches of his great order, in the ever-flowing plenitude 
of his unmeasured goodness, shall also come to us,—all 
of joy, all of success, all of worthy and high attainment ,— 
that God will sometime and somewhere give us oppor- 
tunity and strength for all. We need this assurance to 
hold us from impatience, to keep us from belittling jeal- 
ousies, to save us from despair. The Purpose that builds 
the universe and moves in the march of events and forces, 
guiding them to ever higher and finer issues, includes, too, 
our work and welfare, and enfolds us in its great fulfil- 
ments, every one. 

These great convictions are not for a prophet and a 
Christ alone. They are for us all. We can receive noth- 
ing except it be given us from heaven; and, if we are 
faithful, all the heavens of God hold for us of promise or 
possibility shall be fulfilled in us. ‘‘The Lord will perfect 
that which concerneth me,” the Psalmist chants for every 
child of God. 

Two conditions, indeed, we must remember. These 
great convictions of the divine limit and the divine 
fulness of our success are not for the slothful and are not 
for the presuming, only for the faithful and the modest. 
John could content himself when the tide of popular 
interest ebbed away from him to Jesus, in the conviction 
that this was just the end to which his whole work tended, 
and that he had faithfully done his work within the 
limits which the providence of events had set about him. 
Jesus could view with serenity the receding multitudes 
that his strenuous demand had scattered, in the calm 
consciousness that he had spoken God’s truth to men, 
and that all the success and following that truth could have 
was insured by God’s everlasting laws. 

But there is a lazy fatalism that looks for increase from 
idle talents and harvests from unsown fields. We some- 
times hear people talk piously of trusting in God for suc- 
cess, who do very little to earn success, and who, when 
failure or misfortune comes, speak with base complaining, 
or even baser resignation, of God’s will as opposed to them 
or their efforts and desires, while they are but duly chas- 
tised for neglecting to do his will, and so failing to meet 
the prime condition of success. There is nothing meaner 
or essentially more blasphemous than that cant of sub- 
mission to the will of God which is only a cheating excuse 
for sloth or carelessness or reckless waste of divine oppor- 
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tunity and manly powers, veiling our neglects and sneak- 
ing shabbiness with the poor veneer of an insincere and 
impotent piety. When a man excuses his failures in life 
by pleading the unpropitious heavens, let him ask him- 
self whether he have used the energy and manly boldness 
with which the Baptist preached repentance in the wilder- 
ness. Let no one comfortably charge his pious inefficiency 
to the chastening Providence of God, when he ought to 
be turning in shame and self-rebuke to the first bit of 
honest hard work that may give him any claim to the 
respect of men or the awards of heaven. Only they who 
bravely aspire and loyally work, who have done their best 
and utmost to fill with strenuous service the limits of 
their day and strength, have any right to be content in 
the narrowing bounds or passing opportunity of their 
work or their success. Only in such divinely ordered 
pause may any man rest his uncompleted task, justified 
in the releasing sentence, ‘‘A man can receive nothing 
except it be given him from heaven.” 

On the other hand we must beware lest presumption 
and conceit lead us to join our extravagant and baseless 
expectations with our conviction of the sure-fulfilling 
purposes of God. Men have made shipwreck of all suc- 
cess and of all spiritual sanity through enormous over- 
estimate of their own powers and inflated over-valuation of 
their importance to God and the universe. We have 
all known men with great assurance of having a mission 
whose fulfilment depended on their own personal agency 
and personal advancement ; and we have known such men 
fail of their hopes and of all happiness and use in life 
because they would not see the bound which God had 
put about them in their very nature and the nature of 
things, because, too, they lacked the humility to know 
that God could somehow save his world and order his 
universe without adopting their theories or putting them 
in the high places of success and glory. We have known 
men live in the dauntless conviction that some great 
project they had in hand would soon come to splendid 
fulfilment and bring to them wealth and honor, all the 
while blinded by their self-conceit to the truth which all 
the world besides perceived, that their projects were wild 
and worthless as the hope of harvest time in winter. 

There was the English painter, Haydon, working and 
praying before his great {canvases, believing, as he be- 
lieved in God, that the world would be at his feet erelong, 
and yet, with all his high ambition and all his passionate 
prayers, left to beggary and suicide just because he had 
an insane overestimate of his powers, and because his 
piety was a piety that planned and prayed for his own 
glory rather than for any ends God could care to bless. 
It was because Jesus could say, ‘‘My ends are God’s ends,” 
“‘T came not to do my own will, but the Father’s who sent 
me,” that he had a right to be sure of final success, and so 
satisfied in the measure of it that he could also say, ‘‘All 
that the Father giveth me shall come unto me.” In the 
hot zeal of our partisanships or the narrow dogmatism 
of what we call our principles, in the selfish trend even of 
our service of men and of God, we often lose sight of the 
real ends of our best living and our highest work, and, 
full of ourselves, are heedless of the true scope and order 
of our effort and endeavor, and even peevishly critical 
of the infinite patience of God. 

Faithful work and wise self-knowledge, then, are the 
conditions which alone give us right to self-content in 
outward failure or assurance of real success when outward 
failure seems overwhelming. 

With these cautions let us take to ourselves the lesson 
of our texts. They who are faithful and modest, who are 
free from conceit and from selfish ends, who shrink from 
no duty or needful means of doing it, may accept the lim- 
its of their success as divine, and may be sure of gaining 
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all the good God has in store for them in the final awards 
of service and achievement. In every department of 
life, as we take care to fill the bounds of opportunity 
steadfastly and loyally, we may rest in the assurance of 
life’s final and complete fulfilments. The perfect ser- 
vice of man is God’s realized purpose for him, and so the 
way of his best growth and fullest good. He who can say, 
I have finished the work thou hast given me to do, may 
also say with perfect self-content, as with perfect cheer 
even in uttermost defeat, ‘‘A man can receive nothing 
except it be given him from heaven.”” And he who shall 
so far surpass himself as humbly to declare, ‘‘I came not 
to do mine own will, but.the will of him that sent me,” 
may also join to affirm with the Man of men, ‘‘All that 
the Father giveth me shall come unto me.” 
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“T stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face.” 


Our own shall come to us! The thought is for the 
comfort and inspiration of every faithful man and woman 
under all limitations and discouragements whatsoever. 
This great campaign of duty and disappointment, of vic- 
tory, and defeat through which we march,—every one 
serves in it on like terms with the prophet of the wilder- 
ness and the Master of men he foreran. Every one is set 
in his rank, and furnished for his work, and upheld in his 
strength and in his weakness by the God over all. The 
disciple drinks of the same cup and is baptized with the 
same baptism. ‘‘No man can come to me,’’ said Jesus, 
‘‘except the Father draw him’’; and so, too, the measure 
and success of all our work waits on the arranging and 
fulfilling Purpose beyond us. 

Do you ask how this can be? It is the simple and in- 
evitable trust of him who knows himself to be the child 
of God. Do you say that outward conditions and human 
relations make for us much of the success or failure in the 
work and the awards of our lives? Yes, indeed; but in 
every one of these things you touch a divine factor of 
your life and its outcome which you cannot measure or 
control,—divine at least in this, that in the Great Order 
you are put just where your work and your attainment 
are swayed and changed by these conditions and rela- 
tions. Do you say that law, and not God, orders and 
limits your work and its results? But law is only the path 
of power, the orderly way of the all-comprehending 
Wisdom and Goodness. Beyond your conscious striv- 
ing and self-direction, what is law for you but the uphold- 
ing or withholding hands which clasp the universe in 
blessing alike in what they grant and in what they lift 
beyond our present grasp and sight? 

A man can earn nothing for himself, and can accomplish 
nothing for the world, of which God has not put into the 
conditions of his living at all the possibility and needful 
means of his earning and achieving. And all that God 
has put into the conditions of his life a man can achieve 
and earn, and cannot be hindered from accomplishing 
if only courageously and steadfastly he give himself to do 
it. Not every man, indeed, is made to hold the first 
or the second rank in the great work of the world or its 
great awards. There must be thousands of patient 
plodders—or, if they will be, impatient plodders—to 
one genius or inventor or captain of industry. There must 
be millions of repeaters of other men’s thoughts to every 
original discoverer in thought. There must be myriads 
unknown and unnamed by the world where one man is 
held high by a nation’s homage in the radiant glory of 
shining deeds. But a man’s life consists not in the 
abundance of the things he possesses or in the splendor 
of his works and honors. That is the mistake and misery 
under which society sickens to-day, and wealth dazzles 
and corrupts, and labor struggles and grows mad, and 
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nations grow disloyal to their ideals and contemptuous 
of justice and humanity in their treatment of weaker 
peoples. There is but one first prize in life for any; and 
it surely comes at length to every man and woman who 
is found faithful in work and pure in spirit, modest in 
success and patient and trustful in trial and defeat,—the 
award of self-respect, the ‘‘Well done!” to every man 
who finishes the work the Father has given him to do. 
All} that the Father gives comes as surely to the hum- 
blest as the highest, and the measure of that award 
knows nothing of the brief distinctions whereby men 
esteem each other fortunate or unfortunate, or judge 
each other to be high or low. 

Our care must be, then, not for results, but for fidelity. 
No man can add a cubit to his stature or change the 
outward or inward conditions wherein at the outset of 
his life God places him to work and endure and grow up 
in all things. No man can arrange beforehand the gra- 
cious or testing experiences which come as the divine 
way of discipline and growth. But every one of us can 
attain this supreme goal and glory of our manhood and 
fulness of our life in God,—an achievement which shall 
open for us all the heavens of peace and joy, our cheerful 
acceptance of our providential place and our faithful 
service in it for God and human good. So the limits of 
our lives become divine, guiding lines of our loyalty, 
encircling guards of our trust and our endurance; and 
their best fulfilments grow to glad completion, or wait 
secure on the awards of the Great Fulfilment which holds 
the work and the hope of every child of God in the one 
perfect Order that moves and guides the obedient forces 
of the earth and the heavens. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“Be Merrie, Men.” 


Be merrie, men, and tak not sair in mind 
The wavering of this wretchit world of sorrow; 
To God be humble, to thy friend be kind 
And with thy nichtbours gladly lend and borrow; 
His chance to-nicht, it may be thine to-morrow; 
Be blythe in hearte for any aventure, 
For oft with wise men it has been said aforrow 
Without Gladnesse availes no Treasure. 
—W. Dunbar. 


The Rule of God. 


I once heard Dr. Furness say in a very remarkable 
sermon that he had never known any person who was edu- 
cated in the forms of a monarchy who could comprehend 
what Jesus Christ meant in speaking of the Rule of God so 
constantly as he does. On every occasion he enjoins his 
disciples to proclaim the rule of God, just as so many her- 
alds might proclaim the coronation of a new king or em- 
peror. 

I suppose that the language-men would like to tell us 
what precise word the Saviour employed when he told 
people to announce to the world that God reigns here and 
now, that the reign of God is very near us, or that any- 
body who chooses may enter into the company of God’s 
children, and live and move and have their being in their 
God. Asa matter of language, this would be an interesting 
thing to know. 

What is certain is that the word ‘‘kingdom” has proved 
to be misleading, and that to this hour for our English- 
speaking countries it is apt to confuse readers or hearers. 
A kingdom presupposes a king and a court and a palace 
and the forms of a court, Yet king and palace and court 
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and forms of a court are just what Jesus wanted to put 
away. Exactly what he wanted to substitute for them 
was the present rule of a living God,—of a ruler unseen, 
not heard indeed by the vibrations of any tympanum of 
any ear, but, all the same, a rule and aruler here. Or, as 
our New Testament phrase is, a rule which is always at 
hand. 

The language which raises the idea of a king belittles, 
one may say, of course, to Philistine hearers or to any nar- 
row-tninded people, the glad tidings which the Saviour 
gives. The mother of James and John, for instance, 
wanted to know if they might not sit, the one on his right 
hand and one on his left. She had no conception of what 
he meant when he said, ‘‘The kingdom of God is within 
you,” or what he meant when he said, ‘‘If any man say 
unto you, Lo here or lo there, believe him not,” or what 
he meant when he said, ‘‘The hour cometh when the true 
worshippers shall worship in spirit and in truth.” True, 
he said all along that the rule of God is at hand; but she 
supposed, as millions of people like her have supposed 
since, that a king was to sit somewhere on a throne and 
that somebody else was to sit beside him. 

There are excellent people in the city of Boston to-day 
who suppose that before the year 1950 a chariot will 
appear in the sky, and that the King of kings and Lord 
of lords will sit in it, and that the kingdom of God will 
then come. 

I myself joined in the worship of a hundred people on the 
evening of the r9th of March, 1843, who believed, or said 
they believed, that on the next morning the King of 
kings and Lord of lords would enter in a chariot into the 
town where we were. It is with some interest that I 
remember that the principal discussion of the evening 
turned on the question of who should sit on his right hand 
and on his left when he arrived in that village. For the 
human nature of New England is very much akin to the 
human nature of Palestine. 

When I was a Sunday-school boy, eight or nine years old, 
one of the boys in our class asked the teacher what Jesus 
meant when he said, ‘‘There be some standing here who 
shall not see death till they see the kingdom of God.” 
He was told, I rather think from Kenrick’s Commentary, 
that Jesus meant that they should see the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. That event, if any of those boys 
had had the curiosity to inquire, was one of the most 
awful catastrophes, involving death and despair and 
agony of every kind which human history has recorded. 
That little anecdote is a good enough illustration of the 
narrowness of thought which Dr. Furness pointed out 
when he said that nobody reared under the forms of feu- 
dalism or autocracy seems ever to understand what the 
kingdom of God is. 

All the same the hope is the great hope, worth our in- 
stilling into the hearts of our children, that the reign of 
God in the affairs of men is possible, and is possible to-day. 
We must try to make them understand how a living God 
can rule in our hearts if we will let him: we must try to let 
them understand what the words of their prayer mean 
when they ask that his kingdom may come. We must 
not let them go foraging about, hoping for chariots or 
clouds in heaven or the destruction of cities. We will 
try to make them recollect that the God of sunrise and 
sunset, the God of the blue sky and of the broad sea, the 
God of life and of love, can rule in schools and on the play- 
ground or as they go on their fathers’ errands. Let them 
know that the first thing they ask for when they say their 
prayers at morning or at night is that the Living God 
may rule in their lives, ‘‘Thy kingdom come” in the trials 
and blessings and doubts and hopes of that day. If they 
will let his rule come in, his rule will come. He is at 
hand, Epwarp E. HALE, 
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Literature, 


PART OF A Man’s lire. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $2.50 net.— 
It is a long tale of volumes that the genius 
and industry of Col. Higginson have brought 
forth. Precisely how many we cannot say 
off-hand; but they numbered thirty-three 
a few years ago, and several have been pub- 
lished since. Forty, an ample shelf-ful, were 
not a wild guess. Our favorites? Outdoor 
Papers is one of them, Army Life in a Black 
Regiment is another; Atlantic Essays, Oldport 
Days, Malbone, his histories, Sympathy of 
Religions, Margaret Fuller, Cheerful Yester- 
days, Old Cambridge, his Longfellow, his 
Whatter,—but we may as well give up selec- 
tion, and say they are all favorites. And 
such, in an important sense, they are. In 
some of his themes we may have readier 
interest than in others, we may judge him 
more successful in prose than in verse, in 
biography than in history, in essay than in 
biography; but the Colonel is one whom we 
read not wholly for what he writes, but for 
himself, a geniality, grace, humor, health, 
that flow ever from his pen. We go to his 
page as we seek fresh air or sunshine or 
pleasant sceneries. We read him not for 
his knowledge, but his quality; not for his 
thought, but for an indefinable essence that 
irradiates it. We may value his knowledge, 
we may prize his thought, but we open his 
book as we go to a friend, not primarily for 
the treasures of his mind, but for the grace 
of his spirit. And this grace of spirit is 
everywhere abounding in the literature he 
has created. We met it in the beautiful 
volume of Outdoor Papers, published nigh 
fifty years ago, and we have met it in his 
every volume since. It is the constant 
amid all his variables. ‘The present volume 
wears features of its own. In paper, type, 
binding, it is most inviting to the eye. It 
contains numerous portraits of eminent men 
whom the Colonel has met, Carlyle, Froude, 
Theodore Parker, Matthew Arnold, Victor 
Hugo ; numerous autograph letters of men 
with whom he has corresponded, Thoreau, 
Matthew Arnold, Whittier, Sumner, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Browning, Lowell, Parkman, 
Darwin. Thus, however we tell only of 
pleasant accessories, the substance of the 
volume is fourteen shining essays, and what 
these are in their inner nature the Colonel’s 
constituency need not be told. Ifa new song, 
they are set to a music that is very familiar. 
The Colonel’s portrait on the frontispiece 
shows that the years are leaving their trace 
upon his features: in these papers, however, 
there is no old age. Possibly with the years 
he has become mellower, but otherwise the 
author of Allantic Essays is here. We can 
think little of physical decline in dealing 
with an intellect and a spirit so young. 


A SouTHERN Fuicur, By Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman and Clinton Scollard. Clin- 
ton, N.Y.: George William Browning. $1.25 
net.—Mr,. Sherman and Mr. Scollard run 
very easily—perhaps a trifle too easily— 
in their golden harness; or, to change the 
figure, they well know, being past masters 
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in their art, how to drive a very sleek and 
well-groomed Pegasus, who has quite for- 
gotton his old farm work. ‘Translating 
these fine metaphors into common prose, 
we mean that these singers have much facil- 
ity, write pleasant, graceful verse that some- 
times possesses the touch beyond art that 
is the mark of only the truest poetry, but 
perhaps more often just pleases us by its 
ease and finish without carrying us away 
into those high places where we do not 
think of art at all, but only of the triumph 
of noble thoughts set to noble words. 
In this little volume we have Southern 
places, sights, and sounds, old Spanish 
towns, Southern flowers, Southern birds,— 
particularly the mocking-bird—palm and 
Southern beauties, all in a setting of pleas- 
ing though not at all exacting verse. i 


“The palms, the sunshine and the breath 

Of flowers, the sky without a stain, 

And after winter’s dearth and death, 

Summer and life again.” 
Indeed, to turn the pages of this book is 
like breathing the warm, soft Florida air, 
after long wrestling for life and health in the 
strenuous atmosphere of New England. 
It may be a bit enervating, but it is certainly 
very pleasant. Mr. Scollard gives us more 
of the descriptions of nature. This is a 
very happy touch :— 

“And that feathered eremite, 

The gray owl, slips his beads.” 


Mr. Sherman presents rather more of the 
human element. Several of the love-songs 
and serenades are his. Nevertheless, it is 
he—and that after Robert Browning’s per- 
fect song—who has dared—and has suc- 
ceeded very well, too—to describe ‘A Thrush 
Singing’’ — 
“Perched on the topmost branch of yonder 
tree: 
Emblem of joy and its epitome, 
From his green minaret, in the noon’s 


hush, 
Listen!—the song of the muezzin Thrush.” 


THE EVANGEL OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. 
By T. Rhondda Williams. London: W. 
Daniel_—Of making many excellent sermons 
there seems no end, and in this we rejoice. 
Of the wisdom, however, of bringing so many 
of them together into books we venture to 
express a doubt. Hardly a week passes that 
does not yield a harvest of volumes which 
are only collections of sermons. Often their 
heads are cut off, but this does not avail. 
Dropping the text and writing chapter in its 
place alters the look and nothing else. It 
seems to us time to say that the habit of 
this thing is being carried too far. A few 
ministers there are likely to be, like Dewey, 
Martineau, Brooks, whose pulpit messages, 
like old experience, 

“ Attain 
To something like prophetic strain,’ 
and it is well to preserve them for the deep 
thought and rapturous vision which they 
yield us. But these are not only few, but 
the very few; and the preachers who are 
offering us their sermons in volumes are mul- 
titude. It is in point to urge that the func- 
tion of book and sermon is radically differ- 
ent, and that it is only in very rare instances 
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that either can be offered for the other. 
Fifty years ago a minister in Boston was 
writing a learned volume, and through a con- 
siderable period it was his habit to use a 
section of a chapter for his morning dis- 
course. ‘The book was a successful one, and 
is now selling in its fourteenth edition. As 
sermon, however, it tired out the patience 
of an unedified congregation. The differ- 
ence in their office is plain enough: the ser- 
mon is for immediate inspiration, the volume 
is for studious or meditative hours. In the 
volume before us we have simply a collec- 
tion of good sermons. They are clearly 
uttered, they are generous in sympathy, 
they-are reverent in tone, and we may cot- 
gratulate the congregation whose Sunday 
privilege they show us. Still there seems to 
us little in them to demand their reproduc- 
tion in book form, and the volume adds 
another to the very large number that we 
read and approve and forget. 


ViTaL Questions. By Henry D. Chapin, 
M.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1 net—Sir Conan Doyle, as quoted 
by our author, says: ‘There was a time when 
a young man who was going to do anything 
in the world was passed mechanically through 
the bar. I believe the time will come when 
the similar young man will be passed through 
medicine, because I know no other means 
by which he could get to the fundamental © 
and absolute facts of life.’ The prophecy 
here offered may fail, but of the fact here 
affirmed there can be no doubt. In his 
studies and in his work the physician has an 
immediate dealing with vital questions which 
none other can have. And the author of 
this volume is not only a physician, but a 
very eminent one. He speaks to us not only 
with the authority of a physician, but of a 
physician of especially profound knowledge 
and exceptionally wide experience. The 
vital problems here treated are the common 
and more obtrusive ones,—inequality, pov- 
erty, the child, health, education, happiness, 
religion, death. Yet they seem new in the 
treatment. It is not in the technical sense 
of the word a learned book: scientific term - 
nology is conspicuously absent. The suc- 
cessive chapters seem the quiet and unarr- 
bitious musings of a trained and gifted ii - 
tellect. We can say of the author, as a 
college professor once said of Edward Everett 
Hale, “He is one who in the consciousness 
of strength can afford to be simple.” While, 
too, every page wears the impress of a phy- 
sician’s mind, a wide acquaintance with 
polite letters is hardly less in evidence also, 
with the charm they are ever wont to im- 
part. Though he speaks not at all as a 
scribe, he speaks with conspicuous modera- 
tion. His courtesy never forsakes him, his 
candor is unfailing. It is a book to be ur- 
reservedly commended for its broad wisdom, 
its clear insight, its vigor, freshness, and 
literary grace. 


Tae PEACE CONFERENCE. A Poem. By 
Cc. V. White. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$1.—One hardly knows whether to take 
this little jew d’esprit seriously. It has a 
strong flavor of Gilbert and Sullivan. At 
an imaginary conference of “the powers’ — 
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the Czar, the Mikado, John Bull, the shades 
of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, 
a prophet of Israel (what is he doing in this 
gallery ?), and finally a Dea ex machina—the 
question of war and peace is discussed. 
The Czar, considering his present attitude, 
contributes this remarkable suggestion — 
“T would create 
A board to arbitrate. 

Than which Tribunal there should be 

None higher in authority.” 
The Mikado, with true Japanese subtlety, 
from which we scent a new “yellow peril,” 
puts this rather novel spoke in the peace 
wheel :— 

“Where would have been 


Redress for Helen’s sin, 
Had no appeal to arms been made?” 


No Helen, no Troy, no Homer! We should 
have been badly off. Besides war has 
brought forth orators -— 
“And one of these 
Was that Demosthenes, 
Who, scorning Macedonian bribes, 
Broke into bitter diatribes.” 
This sounds like a verse from the New 
England Primer, ‘‘Zaccheus he,” etc. How- 
ever, the peace sentiment carries the day, 
and ‘curses out” the rapid firing gun, the 
dumdum, and torpedoes. : 
“For, when the kings 
Resort unto such things, 


How much more reprehensible! 
How much more indefensible!’ 


We seem to hear the chorus in ‘‘ Pinafore,’’— 


“He polished up the handle of the big front 
door. 
He polished up the handle so carefully, 
They made him the ruler of the king’s 
navy!” 


LirE anD MarTrer. A Criticism of Prof, 
Haeckel’s Rzddle of the Universe. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.—The question whether Sir Oliver 
Lodge has written an adequate answer to 
Prof. Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe or 
not will be answered by the readers of the 
arguments of these eminent men, in accord- 
ance with their own sympathies, if not with 
their prejudices. To a disinterested specta- 
tor it may seem that each of these eminent 
contestants is looking for that which he wishes 
to find. Sir Oliver Lodge, for reasons that 
do not come within the domain of physical 
science, holds to telepathy, and looks toward 
some positive proof of survival after death, 
while Prof. Haeckel is as evidently moved 
by a desire to find arguments against the 
oppressive ecclesiasticism and theology of 
the country in which he lives. Haeckel more 
than Lodge depends upon physical proof; 
that is to say, he seeks and thinks he finds 
positive evidences for his theories concern- 
ing life. They are very like those recently 
set forth by Prof. Ostwald at Harvard 
University. Lodge’s arguments as against 
Haeckel are negative for the most part, and 
he therefore is not compelled to appeal to 
physical phenomenon when he shows that 
Haeckel’s appeal is not well taken. He says 
that Haeckel’s claims, for instance, in regard 
to the nature of substance are not justified 
by “anything now known in the- scientific 
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things, and gives undue weight to certain 
phenomena which do not justify his claims. 
It seems clear that Lodge has the advantage 
of the argument, and that he shows that 
there is nothing even in Haeckel’s scientific 
statements adverse to theistic belief and to 
belief in immortality. 


LETTERS FROM THE DEAD TO THE DEAD. 
Collected, edited, and arranged with notes, 
comments, and glossary. By Oliver Lector. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 
net.—Is this merely a piece of clever fool- 
ing, or is there weight in the “big stick” 
with which the author comes down at last 
when he says: ‘To those who are engaged 


jin the business of erecting a national memo- 


tial to Bacon’s Idol of the Theatre, William 
Shakespeare, I tender this unwelcome advice: 
they had better lose no time. The ground 
beneath that idol is heavily mined.’ In 
short, is this another addition to the lunatic 
Bacon-Shakspeare controversy, which we had 
trusted had received its death-blow, and was 
only waiting for a decent burial? But lo! 
like “poor Pillicoddy’s’’ O’Scuttle, “It turns 
up again!’ Here are emblems and ciphers 
as perplexing as any of Dr. Owen’s or Mrs. 
Gollops, with, among others, letters between 
Shakespeare and Bacon, and—a probable cor- 
respondent!—from Guy Fawkes to Lord 
Verulam. Bacon offsets the four great 
tragedies against the four “Idols” of the 
tribe, the cave, the market-place, and 
theatre, with philosophical reflections upon 
the characters of these plays and their 
allegorical significance. Some of the em- 
blems and ciphers give us an uneasy sense 
of being baffled by their cleverness. For 
example, ‘‘the buried numbers 39 and 27 
signifieth a twofold numerical cipher. The 
obelisk, peradventure it is a joke: perad- 
venture it is a deep fetch of my wit.” Ex- 
actly: perhaps it is all a stupendous joke. 
At any rate, the wit has been fetched from 
so far away that we are at a loss to know 
whence it came. 


My Lapy OF THE SEARCH-LIGHT. By 
Mary Hall Leonard. New York: ‘The 
Grafton Press.—It is a sufficiently novel 
idea to have Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor tell a story about the 
relative positions of man and woman. But 
Westward ho! America is certainly the 
woman’s country. (Mr. Howells says all 
properly constructed American men adore 
their wives; and he ought to be a judge, 
after his terrible portraits of Mrs. Roberts, 
Mrs. Vervain, and all his charming, incon- 
sequent, and aggravating women!) ‘The 
problem is for the heroine Querella :— 


‘Could he, the ardent and self-centred soul, | 


Be trusted like a God to care for hers? 
Should she, the woman, let her being sink 
Its depths in his, with endless unreserve ?”’ 


A fine problem, surely; and, in the language 
of Bret Harte, ‘‘they argued it out as sich.” 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
both would best fulfil their own natures by 
being -themselves. The woman and the 
man together shall sit at the head of the 
board,—‘‘our- -Presidents.””». On the whole, 


we: prefer the last canto of “The Princess,” | 
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A sense of humor would have saved the 
writer from such banalities as:-— 


“Then rose Querella. It was in our plan 
To ask you all to dine. At two o’clock 
In Woman’s Hall the dinner will be served. 
The intervening hour may well be given 
To social converse.” 
Though Owen Meredith convincingly asks, 
“But where is the man who can do with- 
out dining?” the dinner gong can never be 
quite fitly tuned to Apollo’s harp. 


THE INSPIRATION OF OUR FarrTu. 
John Watson, D.D. (‘‘Ian Maclaren”). New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son—These 
sermons show Dr. Watson’s best qualities, 
his insight and his power of sustained thought, 
his honesty and breadth, and his practical 
turn. They are carefully considered dis- 
cussions of a great variety of subjects, each 
of which might furnish material for a long 
review. He analyzes the part played by 
emotion in religion, and sets up reasonable- 
ness as the touchstone of truth. He has a 
good word to say for “the glory of the city,” 
instancing Scott’s devotion to Edinburgh and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s love of Boston. 
Speaking of “‘worldliness” as a frame of mind, 
he contrasts Bishop Wilberforce’s ‘“‘worldli- 
ness tinged with religion” with Darwin’s 
“anworldliness with no conscious aid from 
religion.” In the discourse on “the imma- 
nence of God” he makes a noteworthy con- 
fession of faith. His optimism points with 
satisfaction to the improvement in the civil 
and social life of the Christian world in the 
last eighteen centuries. He is right in call- 
ing pessimism a helpless spirit; but in his 
historical survey he hardly lays stress enough 
on these general social forces that have been 
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influential in making modern life what it is, 
independently of creeds and of codes of 
ethics. 


THE SONG OF AGES. 
Campbell, minister of the City Temple, 
London. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.—This volume consists of a number of 
sermons based, all except one, on New Testa- 
ment passages (the general title is that of 
the first sermon), with such striking headings 
as “The Unrecognized Christ,’”’ ““Where Jesus 
Failed,” “The Divine Equivalent of Pain,” 
“Hell’s Vision of Heaven.’”’ The tone is 
that of a large-souled man, able to sympa- 
thize with all sides of life and with every 
phase of spiritual experience. He does not 
dogmatize or reason, but speaks simply, yet 
with no uncertain sound, out of the heart 


By Reginald J. 


to a world that he sees to be struggling in 
perplexity and sorrow. His instinct carries 
him outside of creeds, though he is orthodox. 
Few, he says, take the Thirty-nine Articles 
in the sense of their authors: the proper 
thing to do is to get into the mental and 
spiritual atmosphere of the Elizabethan 
time. “Spiritual atmosphere” is the key- 
note of the book. And, while it breathes 
everywhere a gracious and beautiful spirit, 
it is not lacking in vigor and stringency in 
its treatment of the details of life. 


COMPLETE INDEX TO THE EXPOsITOR’S 
BIBLE, TOPICAL AND TEXTUAL. By S. G. 
Ayres, Librarian of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son.— 
Many volumes of the Expositor series, par- 
ticularly in the Old Testament part, are 
valuable, and an index to the whole is useful. 
Prefixed are a general preface, by the editor, 
W. Robertson Nicoll, and introductions to 
the Old and New Testament sections by 
Prof. W. H. Bennett of New College, London, 
and Prof. W. F. Adeney of Lancashire 
College, Manchester, respectively. The in- 
troductions give surveys of recent Biblical 
exegetical literature, with brief criticisms, 
mostly well considered, except that in regard 
to the New Testament there is too great 
disposition to see a consensus of opinion 
respecting the origin of certain books, par- 
ticularly the Fourth Gospel. By oversight 
in proof-reading Prof. Harnack’s name is 
constantly spelled ‘‘ Harnach.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By J. E. McFadyen. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.—This Introduction, the 
author (professor in Knox College, Toronto) 
says, is written for theological students, 
ministers, and laymen, who have not time 
to give thorough study to the subject. His 
attempt is remarkably successful. In a 
volume of 350 pages he has given the non- 
specialist reader substantially all that is 
needed for a comprehension of Old Testament 
critical question. His analysis of the various 
books, though not technical in form, is sci- 
entific in spirit. He is acquainted with the 
best recent works, and sums tp the evidence 
in a fair and thoughtful way. He may be 
congratulated on having produced a book 
that is accurate without being dull and in- | 
teresting without being superficial, It were | 


greatly to be wished that somebody would 


The Christian Register 


write just such an ‘Introduction’ to the 
New Testament. 


IN OUR CONVENT Days. By Agnes Rep- 
plier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 
These chapters of child life in a convent are 
very different from the boarding-school 
stories which have long held their own in 
the literature of young girls. They are 
written with the wit and cleverness which 
make Miss Repplier’s essays distinctive and 
charming. The characters of these small 
students are drawn with gentle humor, and 
the experiences they share touch on child- 
hood memories in which the fun and frolic, 
the penitences and enthusiasms and morti- 
fications are seen, as through a golden mist, 
beyond the vanished years. This book 
shows the accomplished and clever writer in 
a new light. 


Miscellaneous. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agents in 
Philadelphia, send out a fine large calendar 
ornamented with two artistic medallions and 
other devices. 


The Spirit of Christmas is one of the Christ- 
mas books that touch the serious, thought- 
ful side of the festival. Henry Van Dyke 
speaks in it impressively, using story, essay, 
sermon, and prayer, each brief but preg- 
nant with meaning, to emphasize the Christ- 
mas message. Scribner & Sons publish the 
book. Price, 75 cents net. 


James Huneker, writing the biographical 
sketch for the Chopin volume of the Musi- 
cians’ Library Series, published by Oliver 
Ditson Company, places Chopin unreservedly 
at the head of all composers for the piano- 
forte. All other composers, he says, wrote 
their music in a language foreign to the in- 
strument. Chopin alone plucked from it ex- 
quisite, sombre, tragic poetry, given forth 
as the piano’s natural expression. Mr. 
Huneker’s study of Chopin is a fit introduc- 
tion to the music he has chosen for the vol- 
ume, and the difficulties of choice have been 
mastered with an intelligent precision justi- 
fying his claim that the forty numbers here 
presented are fairly representative of the 
master’s genius. The collection opens with 
five of the Preludes, “tiny, questioning tone- 
poems.’’ Half a dozen Necturnes give 
Chopin in his twilight, secret mood; and 
five Studies represent quite another side of 
this poet in music. Of the mazurkas and 
waltzes there are eight each, and the magic 
number of forty is reached by the inclu- 
sion of two Polonaises besides the ‘“Im- 
promptu in A-flat,” the posthumous ‘‘Fan- 
tasie-Impromptu,” “ Ballade III. in A-flat,” 
“Scherzo in B-flat Minor,” ‘‘Berceuse ,in D- 
flat,’ and the ‘“Funeral March,’—all ably 
characterized in brief space by Mr. Huneker. 
(Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50.) 


The Magazines. 


In the January Century the new chapters 


of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Fenwick’s 


/Career” tell of the Christmas season in the 


Westmoreland country. The sketch of 
Madame de Pastourelles by Albert Sterner 
is reproduced intint, There are several short 
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stories by Israel Zangwill and others. Publi- 
cation of the late Secretary Hay’s study 
of ‘Franklin in France” is an account and 
estimate of the work of the most success- 
ful of the early American diplomats by the 
most distinguished and successful of Amer- 
ican diplomats of our own time. Three other 
articles of timely interest and importance 
are the discussion of ‘‘Railway Rates and 
Industrial Progress,’’ by Samuel Spencer, 
president of the Southern Railway (the other 
side to have a hearing in the next number of 
the Century); Oscar King Davis’s narrative 
of that remarkable feat of engineering, “The 
Iucin Cut-off’; and-Charles De Kay’s de- 
scription of the four marble groups by Daniel 
Chester French, designed for the main front 
of the new Custom House in New York, and 
which are regarded by Mr. French as his best 
work. The second instalment of Frederick 
Trevor Hill’s “Lincoln the Lawyer’”’ tells of 
Lincoln’s law student days, his admittance 
to the bar, and his first partnership. 


The January St. Nicholas comes just in 
time for, New Year’s reading, and is full of 
cheer and fun. W. J. B. Moses’s ‘‘The Ran- 
som of Billy’ and the new Pinkey Perkins’ 
story, “How Pinkey caught a Bank Ac- 
count,’”’ are Christmas Day tales; and Edith 
Thomas’s lines on ‘‘The Procession of the 
Three Kings” are illustrated by a full-page 
reproduction of Paul Hey’s lithograph,— 
“For they will find her, sitting still and weak, 
upon a bench, beside some stable shed.” 
Paul R. Heyl tells in bold measure “The 
Ballad of Bruce’s Bowl’; Elizabeth Price’s 
“Miss Dorothea’s Recital” is a charming 
tale; Carter Hamilton’s “Flapjack” is a 
jolly story of a jolly little dog-hero; Ellis 
Parker Butler’s ‘‘The Rowena O’Toole Com- 
pany” is full of fun; and Francis Arnold 
Collins’s ‘‘Toy Railroading” is good after- 
Christmas reading. Helen Nicolay’s ‘‘The 
Boys’ Life of Lincoln” is proving instructive 
and absorbing reading for the older girls and 
boys; and youngsters of all ages find the 
other serials, “From Sioux to Susan” and 
“The Crimson Sweater,”’ close rivals for favor. 
In this number begins S. E. Forman’s‘‘ Stories 
of Useful Inventions,’ designed to unfold 
the fascinating history tied up in common 
things, matches, stoves, books, clocks, etc. 
How much of interest there is in the life- 
history of one match one must read this first 
chapter to discover. There are other good 
things in the number, many pictures and 
verse by well-known contributors, and the 
always delightful and profitable departments 
of Nature and Science, the St. Nicholas 
League, the Letter-Box, the Riddle-Box, 
Books and Reading, and the Stamp Page. 


The special features of the New Year’s 
number of the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews are an article by W. T. Stead on 
the return of the British Liberals to power, 
with thumb-nail portraits of the members 
of the new Campbell-Bannerman ministry; 
a graphic account of the wretchedness present 
in London at this Christmas season because 
of the lack of employment, by Agnes C. Laut; 
a review of the American strikes and lock- 
outs of 1905, by Victor S. Yarros; a summary 
of Canada’s progress during the past year, by 
J. P. Gerrie; a terse presentation of the foot- 
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ball situation in college athletics, by Presi- 
dents Butler, Wheeler, and Finley, and Drs. 
Sargent and Gulick; a paper, apropos of 
Capt. Amundsen’s achievement, on “ Making 
the North-west Passage,”’ by Cyrus C. Adams 
(with map); an article on “Turkey versus 
Europe in the Balkans,’ by Dr. Maurice 
Baumfeld; a practical analysis of ‘‘ Farming 
as a Business Enterprise,” by Edward C. 
Parker; and illustrated articles on “The Re- 
development of an Old State,” by Sylvester 
Baxter, ‘The Norwegian ‘Ski’ Manceuvres,”’ 
and ‘‘What the People read in South Amer- 
ica.” There are, besides, in the editorial 
departments full discussions of the work of 
the new Congress, the revolutionary uprisings 
in Russia, and many other topics of inter- 
national interest, together with the customary 
surveys of current literature. 


McClure’s Magazine begins in the January 
number a series of ‘‘Arizona Nights” stories 
by Stewart Edward White. ‘The instalment 
of Carl Schurz’s memoirs has to do with his 
university days in Bonn, and pictures vividly 
the excitement of 1848 when the news came 
that the French had driven away Louis 
Philippe and declared for a republic. Henry 
Beach Needham writes of ‘‘Theodore Roose- 
velt: An Outdoor Man”; and Ray Stannard 
Baker continues his articles about “‘ Railroads 
on Trial,” discussing here the private car 
and the beef trust. Among the more serious 
articles are several stories, of which Ellis 
Parker Butler contributes a lively tale of 
railroad travel with twin terrors for com- 
panions. The poems by Moira O’Neill, A. E. 
Housman, and Louise Imogen Guiney are 
particularly good. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin made good use of 
her recent stay in a sanatorium, judging from 
the story in Scribner’s for January which has 
sanatorium life for its setting. She has a 
clever touch, and her stories are always 
calculated to put one in good humor with 
himself and the world, even when she pokes 
fun at one’s pet foibles. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s ‘‘The Dawn of a To-morrow’’ is 
concluded. It is a twentieth-century fairy 
tale of the kind that one would like to make 
come true all over the land. There is an 
interesting instalment of F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s"‘ The Tides of Barnegat”; and Helen 
Haines contributes a story entitled ‘The 
Crimson Rambler,’ also an up-to-date tale. 
Ernest Thompson Seton writes of ‘‘The Wa- 
piti and his Antlers,” an article which is 
likely to interest many who are not sports- 
men. E. S. Nadal gives us “ An Impression 
of Henry Irving,” and Thomas F. Millard 
has something to say on “The Powers and 
the Settlement.” 


The American Illustrated Magazine for 
January is excellent. In it Booker T. 
Washington writes of “The Negro in Busi- 
ness,” Arthur Goodrich tells of the work 
of Dr. Barnardo in saving London’s waifs, 
and Burton T. Hendrick traces the develop- 
ment of the Gould fortune. Creswell Mac- 
laughlin contributes two pages of epigrams, 
and Annie Payson Call continues her series on 
“Every Day Living.” The short stories are by 
Joseph C. Lincoln, Mark Lee Luther, W. B. M. 
Ferguson, Julia B. Foster, and A. C. Davis, 
with Miss Cholmondeley’s serial, “ Prisoners.” 


The Christian Register 


Rev. P. T. Forsyth is one of the most 
brilliant writers on religious and theological 
questions now contributing to the English 
teviews. The Living Age, which has re- 
printed several of his most striking articles, 
gives in its issue for January 6 one on “‘Au- 
thority and Theology,” which is one of the best. 


In the World’s Work for January Henry 
Beach Needham inaugurates a series of 
notable articles on the United States Senate, 
and will show how it is obstructing instead 
of being constructive, and that it is a body 
of special interests. A dramatic and tragic 
chapter of American politics is told by Isaac 
F. Marcosson in ‘May Pennsylvania have 
Honest Politics?’”’—an exposé of the long 
misuse of State funds. M. G. Cunniff’s “The 
Last of the Territories” is an impressive 
narrative of the Mexican and Arizona fight 
for Statehood. The remarkable series of life 
insurance articles is continued by ‘Q. P.,” 
and Mrs. Hugh Fraser begins her series of 
articles on ‘Japan in the Stress of Victory” 
with intimate pictures of the nation’s leaders. 
A searching first-hand analysis of real con- 
ditions in Porto Rico is made by George P. 
Lyle, Jr., whose articles on the control of the 
Caribbean have attracted wide attention. 
Other articles include “How Men get Rich 
Now,” by C. W. Keys; ‘The Cotton Grow- 
ers,’ by Arthur Page; and “Swinging the 
March of Empire South-westward,” by 
French Strother. 


The Critic has an exclusive portrait of 
Mrs. Wharton. Many publications have 
appealed to the author of ‘‘The House of 
Mirth” to grant their artists permission to 
make a sketch of her, all of which propositions 
she has politely but firmly declined except 
that of the Critic. Mrs, Kate Rogers Nowell 
went up to Lenox and spent several days 
there making sketches of Mrs. Wharton in 
her own home. 


“The January issue of Good Housekeeping 
possesses live and immediate interest and 
should attract attention. For example, the 
article on ‘‘ Fire,” with which the magazine 
opens, every one should read, as also the 
article on ‘The Cost of Lighting,” by Prof. 
Edward W. Bemis, author of Municipal 
Monopolies; Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s paper on 
“Children and the Theatre’; “The Talk on 
Legal Matters,” in the new department of 
“First Aid to Brides,” by Caroline J. Cook, 
lecturer on law at Wellesley College; the 
illustrated “Story of a Woman’s Wonderful 
Achievements with Flowers,’ Linda Hull 
Larned’s talk on “Linens”; the ‘Pure Food 
Assurance” department, with its list of foods 
recommended; and the illustrated pages for 
apartment dwellers. A new department for 
thinking women, “The Philanderer,’ is 
introduced in this issue, which is altogether 
a remarkably strong one. 15 cents a copy, 
$1 a year. The Phelps Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass., New York, Chicago. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Recreation March. By Leo Oehmler. 60 cents. 

ubilee March. By Frederick A. William. 50 cents. 

Sapricante. by Paul Wachs. 60 cents. 
Dance of the Flowers. By Henry Dellafield. 60 cents. 
Excnde un A-fiat. For the organ by Adolph M. Foerster. 

cents, 
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In. Memoriam. For the organ by Adolph M. Foerster, 


60 cents. 
Barchetta. By Leo Oehmler. 60 cents. 
Marcia Energico. By Leo Oehmler. 50 cents. 
Forget-me-not. By Leo Oehmler. 60 cents. 
Staccati. By Paul Wachs. 40 cents. 


VOCAL. 
Orientale. By Emil Sjégren. 60 cents. 
How Dear to me the Hour. By Emi! Sjégren. 60 cents. 
One Sweetly Solemn Thought. By R. S. Ambrose. 35 
cents. 
Cradle Song of the Soul, By John Wiegand. 60 cents. 
Forty Anthems. For Use in Liberal Churches. 


International Journal of Ethics 


Vou. XVI. No.1. OCTOBER, 1905 


Why are We Imperialistic? James H, Hystopr, 
New York, 

The Intellectual Influence of Women. HELEN 

sete aed Oxshott, Surrey, England. 

Social ork: A New Profession. Rorert A. 
Woops, South End House, Boston, Mass. 

Greek Thought-Movements and Their Ethical 
Implications. W. R. Benepict, University of 


Cincinnati. 

Evolution and Ethical Method. H. W. Wricur, 
Cornell University. i 

The Development of ,Ethical Sentiment in the 
Child. M. V. O’Suea, University of Wisconsin. 

The Ethics of Corporal Punishment, Henry S. 
Sat, Humanitarian League, London. 


Sin and Sacrifice. J. Linenam, Streatham, S. W., 
England. 


Vou. XVI. No.2. JANUARY, 1906 


The Dangers of Democracy. J. S. MACKENZIE, 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. i 
Ethical Influences in University Life. 
FORD Howe tt Toy, Harvard University. 
Ten Years of War and the Hague Treaty. 

Wa tpo L. Cook, Springfield, Mass. 

The Retail Method in Reform, Miss Mary E. 
RiIcHMoOND, Secretary of Society for Organizing Char- 
ity, Philadelphia. 

Suicide: Some of its Causes and Preventives. 
Miss C. F. Yonce, London. 

The Industrial Millenium. 
ERTH, University of Chicago. | Bp: 

Ethical Forces in the Practice of Medicine. 
RicHarD C. Cazot, M.D., Boston, Mass. : 

The Practical Deductions of the Theory of 
Knowledge. D. H. MacGrecor, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England. 

The So-called Hedonist Paradox. 
NOLD, New York. 

Discussion. The Vivisection Problem: A Personal 
Explanation, CHARLES S. Myers, Cambridge, Eng- 
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The Progress of the Ethical Movement. 
By S. Burns WESTON. Z 

What the Ethical Idealist has to Fight 
for. By Water L. SHELDON. ; 

A Moral “‘Credo.’”’ By WiLLIAM M. SALTER. 

The Independence of Morality and what 
it implies. By Frtix ADLER. 


Vor. XIII. No.2. OCTOBER, 1905 


I The Radicalism of the Ethical Move- 
ment. By Davip SAvILLE Muzzevy. 


II. The Needs which the Ethical Move- 
ment comes to Serve. By Lesiiz WILLIS 
SPRAGUE. 

Ill. The Ethical Movement as an Experiment 
Station in Educatien. By ANNA GARLIN 
SPENCER. 7 age 

IV. Preparation for Membership in the Ethi- 
cal Societies. By Jonn Lovesoy ELLiorr. 

V. Closing Address at the Tenth Conven 


tion of Ethical Societies, By Frix 


ADLER. E 
VI. Religious Conformity. By Lresiim WILLIs 
SPRAGUE, 
Vou. XIII. No.3. NOVEMBER, 1905. 


The Punishment of Children. Three Lectures by 


FeLix ADLER. 

Single Number, 10 cts. 
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Yearly, $1. 


Combination Subscription J#ternational Journal of 
Ethics and Ethical Addresses, $3.00. 


LANCASTER ovte NASHUA 


The Holiday Gift Book. Sixty full page views of 
Lancaster, Mass., with historical notes. Full leather, gilt 
edges, $3; cloth, $2. Express prepaid. 


Miss M. A, TOLMAN, Publisher, Leominster, M ass 


The Home. 


For the Christian Register. 


Wee Willie. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Wee Willie was a naughty boy 
And early put to bed. 

From out the window he could’see 
The sun set, big and red. 


The shadows then stole stilly round, 
So tall and grim and gray: 

They gazed at him, and shook their heads 
In such a doleful way. 


A night bird shrilled, ““O-whip-poor-Will!”’ 
Replied an owl, ‘“Whoo—oo ?” 

Wee Willie had been naughty, 
And just everybody knew ! 


Then came a gleam of candlelight, 
And some one, oh, so dear! 

How all the wrongs in all the world 
Grow right when mother’s near ! 


A Boy in Boston.” 


BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (EDITED BY M. C. 
CRAWFORD. ) 


Alp 

Josiah, my father, married young, and car- 
ried his wife with three children into New 
England about 1682. By the same wife he 
had four children more born there and by a 
second wife ten more,—in all seventeen, of 
which I remember thirteen sitting at one 
time at his table, who all grew up to be men 
and women, and married. I was the young- 
est son, and the youngest child but two, 
and was born in Boston, New England.+ 
My mother, the second wife, was Abiah 
Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one of the 
first settlers of New England, of whom hon- 
orable mention is made by Cotton Mather 
in his church history of that country. 

My elder brothers were all put apprentices 
to different trades. I was put to the gram- 
mar school at eight years of age, my father 
intending to devote me, as the tithe of his 
sons, to the service of the Church. My 
early readiness in learning to read (which 
must have been very early, as I do not re- 
member when I could not read), and the 
opinion of all his friends that I should cer- 
tainly make a good scholar, encouraged him 
in this purpose of his. My Uncle Benjamin, 
too, approved of it, and proposed to give 
me all his shorthand volumes of sermons—I 
suppose as a stock to set up with—if I would 
learn his character. 

I continued, however, at the grammar 
school not quite a year, though in that time 
I had risen gradually from the middle of the 
class of that year to be the head of it, and 
farther was removed into the next class 
above it, in order to go with that into the 
third at the end of the year. But my 
father, in the mean time, from a view of 


* The bi-centennial celebration of Franklin’s birth renders 
of special interest the autobiography of that great Ameri- 
can. To substitute for the fresh and vivid pages of this 
classic any twentieth-century version of Franklin’s boy- 
hood days were distinctly to wrong American youth. The 
following, an edited form of the earlier portion of the book 
as Franklin himself wrote it, gives the authentic flavor of 
the man, 

+ Jan. 17, 1706. The day was Sunday, and Franklin was 
within a few hours carried in his father’s arms to the Old 
South Church, a few steps away from his home on what is 
now Milk.Street, Boston, and there christened. 
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the expense of a college education, which, 
haying so large a family, he could not well 
afford, and the mean living many so educated 
were afterward able to obtain,—reasons that 
he gave to his friends in my hearing,— 
altered his first intention, took me from the 
grammar school, and sent me to a school 
for writing and arithmetic kept by a then 
famous man, Mr. George Brownell, very 
successful in his profession generally, and 
that by mild, encouraging methods. Under 
him I acquired fair writing pretty soon; but 
I failed in the arithmetic, and made no prog- 
ress in it. 

At ten years old I was taken home to assist 
my father in his business, which was that 
of a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler,—a 
business which he was not bred to, but 
had assumed on his arrival in New England, 
and on finding his dyeing trade would not 
maintain his family, being in little request. 
Accordingly, I was employed in cutting 
wicks for the candles, filling the dipping 
moulds and the moulds for cast candles, 
attending the shop, going of errands, etc. 
I continued thus employed in my father’s 
business for two years; that is, until I was 
twelve years old.... 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong in- 
clination for the sea; but my father declared 
against it. However, living near the water, 
I was much in and about it, learnt early to 
swim well and to manage boats; and, when 
in a boat or canoe with other boys, I was 
commonly allowed to govern, especially in 
any case of difficulty. And upon other occa- 
sions I was generally a leader among the boys, 
and sometimes led them into scrapes, of 
which I will mention one instance, as it 
shows an early projecting public spirit, 
though not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt-marsh that bounded part 
of the mill-pond, on the edge of which, at 
high water, we used to stand to fish for min- 
nows. By much trampling we had made it 
a mere quagmire. My proposal was to build 
a wharf there fit for us to stand upon, and 
I showed my comrades a large heap of stones, 
which were intended for a new house near 
the marsh, and which would very well suit 
our purpose. 

Accordingly, in the evening, when the 
workmen were gone, I assembled a number 
of my playfellows, and, working with them 
diligently like so many emmets, sometimes 
two or three to a stone, we brought them all 
away and built our little wharf. The next 
morning the workmen were surprised at 
missing the stones, which were found in our 
wharf. Inquiry was made after the re- 
movers, we were discovered and complained 
of, several of us were corrected by our 
fathers; and, though I pleaded the usefulness 
of the work, mine convinced me that nothing 
was useful which was not honest. 

I think you may like to know something 
of his person and character. He had an 
excellent constitution of body, was of middle 
stature, but well set and very strong. He 
was ingenious, could draw prettily, was 
skilled a little in music, and had a clear, 
pleasing voice, so that, when he played 
psalm-tunes on his violin and sung withal, 
as he sometimes did in an evening after the 
business of the day was over, it was extremely 
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agreeable to hear. He had a mechanical 
genius, too, and on occasion was very handy 
in the use of other tradesmen’s tools; but 
his great excellence lay in a sound under- 
standing and solid judgment in prudential 
matters, both in private and public affairs. 
In the latter, indeed, he was never em- 
ployed, the numerous family he had to edu- 
cate and the straitness of his circumstances 
keeping him close to his trade. But I re- 
member well his being frequently visited by 
leading people, who consulted him for his 
opinion in affairs of the town or of the church 
he belonged to, and showed a good deal of 
respect for his judgment and advice. He 
was also much consulted by private persons . 
about their affairs when any difficulty 
occurred, and frequently chosen an arbi- 
trator between contending parties. 

At his table he liked to have, as often as 
he could, some sensible friend or neighbor 
to converse with, and always took care to 
start some ingenious or useful topic for dis- 
course, which might tend to improve the 
minds of his children. By this means he 
turned our attention to what was good, just, 
and prudent in the conduct of life; and little 
or no notice was ever taken of what related 
to the victuals on the table, whether it was 
well or ill dressed, in or out of season, of good 
or bad flavor, preferable or inferior to this 
or that other thing of the kind, so that I was 
brought up in such a perfect inattention to 
those matters as to be quite indifferent what 
kind of food was set before me, and so un- 
observant of it that to this day if I am asked 
I can scarce tell a few hours after dinner 
what I dined upon. ‘This has been a con- 
venience to me in travelling, where my 
companions have been sometimes very un- 
happy for want of a suitable gratification 
of their more delicate, because better in- 
structed, tastes and appetites. 

(To be continued.) 


Marion and the Shadow Man. 


Marion was in her room one afternoon, 
feeling very cross; for she had quarrelled 
with her Cousin Jane and had come home 
in tears. 

“Dear me,” half sighed a voice behind her, 
“you do make me such a lot of work!” 

Marion turned around quickly, and saw a 
little gray-bearded man with asad coun- 
tenance, carrying a large bag quite full of 
something that bulged it here and there 
very roughly. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “I don’t see how 
that can be! I do not know you, and I cer- 
tainly never told you to do anything. Who 
are you?” 

“Why, I am the Shadow Man. I pick 
up and carry away all the shadows you make. 
You have rag men to take away the rags, 
junk men to take away old bones and bits 
of iron and such things, and of course you 
need to have a Shadow Man to take away 
the shadows. If you did not, you would soon 
be covered so you could not have any sun- 
shine at all.” 

‘What do you give for shadows?” asked 
Marion, with a thought of adding to her store 
of pennies. 

“Oh, I never give anything for them. 


- out a handful. 
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Shadows are things no one wants, so the 
ones who make them pay for them, though 
they never pay me.” 

“T do not understand,” said the little girl. 
“Tf you get nothing, and yet I have to pay 
for making shadows, who does get the pay?” 

“No one gets it. The shadows absorb 
all the pay you give for them, and a ea 
deal of other folks’ property eh 
swered the old man. 

“When did I ever pay for making shad- 
ows?” demanded Marion. 

“Well, you were cross to-day with your 
cousin. You were to blame about wanting 
the doll all to yourself, and so you have 
paid one good afternoon’s pleasure already 
for making a shadow on Cousin Jane’s face. 
To-morrow you will be sorry, but you can- 
not go there and enjoy yourself, so you will 
pay some more; and you will keep on pay- 
ing, perhaps, till you have paid a very high 
price.” 

“Well, what is it to you if I do?” grum- 
bled the child, half ashamed that she had 
been so foolish. 

“Oh, I have to come around and take 

care of the shadows! See, here are some 
you have made to-day!”’ 
The little man opened the bag and pulled 
They were very light and 
thin, but quite broad. He laid them out 
on Marion’s bed for her to look at. ‘‘Here 
is the first one,” he remarked. Marion saw 
the shadow of a lazy girllyingin bed. ‘That 
one,’”’ continued the Shadow Man, ‘‘I found 
clinging to your mother. You put it on 
her; for she did not sleep well last night, 
was tired, and needed you to help get break- 
fast. This one, you see, is the shadow of 
a hand. I found that on the side of your 
little brother’s face.” 

“Yes,” owned Marion with a pe rae air, 
“T did threaten to strike him. I raised my 
hand to do it, but I did not suppose the 
shadow would stay like that.” 

“Here is a small shadow I found on dear 
Aunt Caroline’s heart,” continued the old 
man. ‘‘She spoke pleasantly to you when 
you were going to school, and you did not 
answer her because you were in a hurry. 
So the shadow settled upon her. Of course, 
you did not mean to make her unhappy, 
but you should be more thoughtful.” 

“What,” said Marion, as she felt her cheeks 
burn at the sight of the great heap of shad- 
dows before her, ““do you do with them?” 

“T take them where it is sunshiny and 
keep them in the light, hanging them upon 
lines, usually, till they bleach out, then I 
bring them back. The things you have 
done to make people feel badly you remember 
when I return them. If you keep kind and 
true, these shadows will remain white, and 
you will not notice them; but, if you keep 
on making new ones, all will be black, and 
after a time no one will love you, because 
you bring a shadow wherever you go.” 

Marion made a sudden resolve. 

“Leave those shadows here. I will take 
care of them myself, and I will try not to 
make any more.” 

Just then a ray of sunshine fell upon the 
Shadow Man, and Marion saw that it shone 
right through him. He seized his bag, and 
whisked out of sight in a moment, just as 
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Marion’s mother came into the room and 
said :— 

“Well, I declare! Here is my little girl 
fast asleep!” —Costella G. Washburn, in 
Sunday School Times. 


A Dog. 


A dog I like the best of all, 
He likes to romp and play, 
And always when you talk to him 
He knows just what you say. 
—Sohuny Jones. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Two Parties. 


BY HARRIET P. FENTON. 


Betty was giving a tea party. Of course 
Flo’and Grace were to come with their doll 
babies. An invitation had also been ex- 
tended to Freddie and Willie Anderson, on 
condition that they would behave them- 
selves and not ‘‘snatch.’’ At the last tea 
party they attended, much to the horror 
and anxiety of the little mammas and their 
babies, the two mischievous gentlemen 
guests clapped food and drink, plate, cup, 
and all, into their capacious mouths at one 
stroke. Betty had vowed at the time she 
would never ask them again. But this time 
they crossed their hearts as they promised 
to be good, and had begged so hard to come 
that Betty finally consented. 

The little table looked very fine as it stood 
in one corner of the cool, wide piazza. It 
was laid with a frilly white cloth and care- 
fully set with tiny dishes trimmed with gold 
flowers. One plate was piled high with tiny 
squares of bread, cut with the wee bread 
knife. A little pat of butter, round and 
yellow, filled up the china butter dish. 

“Doesn't the salad look lovely!” said 
Betty to Grace, as she took a final peep into 
the sugar bowl and cream pitcher. ‘ ‘We'll 
set the dolls on this side. Now we can call 
the boys.” 

Up the two boys came, very solemn and 
very courteous, though their eyes twinkled 
in such a mischievous way that Betty thought 
it prudent to hide the chocolate cake behind 
the shutter until they were ready to eat it. 
The two gentlemen took the seats desig- 
nated for them, but found it difficult to com- 
fortably dispose of their long limbs; for, no 
matter how they sat, their knees were as high 
as the table. Nothing, however, could ex- 
ceed the nicety of their table manners. 
They cut the nut salad up in almost micro- 
scopic particles which they chewed for a long 
time, evidently with a relish. They drank 
their milk-and-sugar tea in drops, and didn’t 
forget themselves even so far as to lick out 
the sugar which stuck to the bottom of the 
cups. 

However, they could not resist the temp- 
tation of winking at each other now and then 
across the table, as if they had some secret 
between them. 

When the last crumb was disposed of, and 
Betty, elated with the success of her tea 
party, was cordially inviting her guests to 
come again, Willie nodded toward Freddie, 
who bowed solemnly and said :-— 

‘Mum, we have enjoyed very much what 
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we have just eaten. We are sorry for not 
eating the right way before, so we invite you 
to our party in the hut in the garden.” 

The girls were so surprised and delighted 
that they didn’t stop to wash the dishes or 
even to carry their doll babies along with 
them. In the rush to go, poor Symantha 
Sue fell on the floor on her face, unnoticed. 

They all raced out to the hut. 

The boys had draped a box with an Ameri- 
can flag, on which there were a pail of iced 
lemonade, some fine black cherries, raisins, 
nuts, and pink and white figures made of 
marshmallow. 

In spite of the fact that they had just 
finished one meal, they ate up all the goodies 
with relish, until the table was completely 


'|cleared except for the lemonade can. 


“T think Willie and Freddie are awfully 
nice boys,” said Betty an hour later, when, 
after a game of hide-and-seek in the barn, 
they had come back to attend to their neg- 
lected housekeeping. 

“So do I,” affirmed Grace. ‘‘I’m going 
to give another tea party- soon.” 

And she had one the next day. 


Cupid’s Memory. 


Cupid, a black cat of no particular breed, 
was served a small bowl of milk on the din- 
ing-room hearth after supper in the winter. 
Lighting his pipe after this meal on one oc- 
casion, the smoker of the family threw the 
match end on pussy, burning so little, how- 
ever, that the fur was not disfigured. Every 
evening after Cupid would lap his milk with 
one eye on the smoker, and, when he rose 
and reached up for the matches, Cupid 
would run under the table until he was 
seated. 

After fires were over his bowl was put on 
the back porch, and I supposed ere another 
winter he would have forgotten the scorch- 
ing, but as soon as his supper was served on 
the hearth again he took the same precau- 
tion. He lived several wintefs longer and 
always remembered about the match and 
acted in the same manner—Our Dumb An- 
imals. 


Col. Higginson’ once met two Camibridge 
boys, not long past their sixth birthdays, 
and asked them if they had enjoyed their 
walk and what they had found to talk about. 
“Oh,” answered one, with an air of definitely 
acquired wisdom, ‘“‘we’ve been talking about 
the foolish things we used to think when we 
were little.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


Sunday Mornings in London. 


Mr. Page Hopps did a chivalrous thing 
when he emerged from his well-earned re- 
tirement to attempt to resuscitate the fading 
glories of Little Portland Street Chapel— 
the chapel inseparably associated with the 
life and ministry of James Martineau. The 
chapel suffers the fate of many other eccle- 
siastical buildings in London; it has been 
left high and dry by the receding waves of 
population, and, in a narrow lane, is almost 
forgotten by the crowds who hurry along 
Regent Street. The congregation had 
dwindled to almost vanishing-point when 
Mr. Page Hopps, having resigned his pas- 
torate at Croydon, put on the armor once 
more in a determined attempt to save the 
historic chapel from going under. 

To an extent he has succeeded. The con- 
gregation yesterday was not large,—in fact, 
there were many empty pews; but I am told 
there is a marked and steady improvement. 
The service was curiously calm and quiet, 
yet every exercise was pervaded with a 
spirit of deep devotion. Away from the 
roar of Regent Street traffic, hardly a sound 
disturbed the service of prayer or broke 
upon the quiet of the morning’s worship. 
The grave, subdued tones of the minister 
were quite in keeping with the sacred hush 
of the sanctuary, and from beginning to end 
the service was one to uplift and strengthen 
the soul. 

A stranger hearing Mr. Hopps for the 
first time—especially if he knows anything 
of his reputation for giving hard rhetorical 
knocks—would probably receive a shock of 
surprise. Is it possible that this grave, 
quiet-spoken, mild-mannered, calm, and self- 
possessed old gentleman is the man whose 
philippics sting and blister? Is it possible 
for a man so apparently passionless to say 
things which rouse the fiercest resentment ? 
I remember the time—in the old Leicester 
days—when his caustic jibe and stinging epi- 
gram made him an object of positive hatred 
to those whose questionable practices he so 
fearlessly exposed. Yet it is done so easily, 
so free from effort and strain, that prob- 
ably at the time of speaking the terriffic 
force of it does not strike you. It is after- 
wards when you come to think it all over, 
that you begin to feel the rasp and the 
wound. 

Yesterday, for instance, with elbows 
pressed hard on pulpit cushion, and hand 
supporting chin, he talked of the sorrows of 
London with easy, natural inflection of voice 
and with scarcely a raised accent. His de- 
nunciation of injustice hardly created a re- 
sponsive quiver. His bitter epigram made 
no sting. But when it was all done, and 


you began to think over again of the] 


preacher’s utterances, you began to feel the 
rasp and tingle of unwelcome truth, and all 
the horror of the sweltering and crawling life 
of men and women in the abyss swept over 
you. 

This is one of the triumphs of preaching. 
To drill the facts of life into your mind and 
heart so that you cannot forget them is the 
function of the true prophet. 

“My sympathy outran my judgment,” said 
Mr. Hopps, ‘‘when I proposed to speak on 
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the sorrowful side of London and the remedy. 
There are so many sorrowful sides, and many 
kinds of sorrow. ‘There are the sorrows of 
Shoreditch and of Mayfair; of Bethnal Green 
and Park Lane; of Bermondsey and Bond 
Street; of the Workhouse and Rotten Row. 
There are the sorrows of poverty and luxury; 
of the practical slavery and ceaseless toil 
and the life of callous and useless indolence. 
We must narrow the subject.” 

He had prepared the way for the subject 
by reading as lessons several portions from 
the Old Testament, showing our duty to the 
poor, and a second section showing the mer- 
ciful legislation of the Jews concerning the 
poor. 

“So I narrow my subject,’ he continued, 
“by thinking mainly of the sorrow and poy- 
erty that comes of old age. ‘This is the most 
real and pathetic side of London’s sorrow, 
the drifting of labor at the last to hopeless 
poverty. It is not true to say that the 
poverty of the poor is caused by their own 
improvidence. The majority of the poor are 
simply society’s sucked oranges, and it is 
discreditable to the justice and pity of this 
great nation that these beaten-down and 
worn-out soldiers of industry should at the 
last be thrust into that prison of idleness we 
cynically call the workhouse. 

“What are the facts? The number of 
paupers in London at the end of last June 
was 115,918, or 24.9 per thousand of the 
population. The number of paupers in 
London over sixty years of age was 48,000, 
or 15.8 per cent. of the population of the 
same age. ‘That is to say, one person in 
every seven above sixty years of age is a 
pauper. If you commit the crime of grow- 
ing old, the pauper’s stigma will rest upon 
you. Gray hairs are a danger signal. 

“Take another fact. A late inquiry 
showed that amongst the paupers of England 
there were over 12,000 members of Friendly 
Societies who had been compelled to suspend 
payments and thus to run out of benefit. 
Twelve hundred and sixty-four of these had 
paid for twenty years before they broke 
down; 2,126 had paid between ten and fifteen 
years. ‘Think of the unwritten tragedies of 
these broken lives, and cease siding with 
the cant of society that says these pathetic 
social wrecks are due to the bad steering 
of those who are beaten to pieces by the 
breakers on the rocks.’ 

The remedy? I must narrow this to two 
suggestions. First, in all our centres of in- 
dustry schemes of work should be devised 
by the community for those who have been 
pushed out of the labor market. Second, 
we should boldly face the task of providing 
pensions for the aged who are unfit to work. 
Both schemes are possible. ‘ 

There are two proposals for providing the 
necessary funds. One is the higher taxing 
of the rich for the relief of the poor—a bit 
of national housekeeping as economically 
sound as it is morally just. It is socially 
wrong that an idler at one end of London 
should receive £100 a day without working 
for it, while, at the other end, thousands of 
half-starved women get eighteen pence a 
day and work every waking hour to get 
it, 

We have long been familiar with the idea 
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of pensions, but they have usually been by 
way of outdoor relief to the rich; why not 
give the poor a turn? If we can pension 
destroyers—military men—we might well 
pension creators—the toilers who create our 
wealth. Weshould require 49,000,000 a year 
to do it—to give 5s. a week to every poor 
person. That is, we should require about 
&t in every £500 of the accumulated wealth 
of this country—a very moderate ransom 
from wealth in aid of the men and women 
who have so largely helped to create 
Theses 

But there is another plan. The re-appro- 
priation of tithes and dole charities to their 
original use. Wheén tithes were given to 
the Church, certain duties went with the 
money or the land, and it is an ugly fact 
that while the money has been kept the duties 
have been shirked. In plain English, it 
looks very much as though the trustees had 
gone off with the trust funds. These funds 
amount to about 49,000,000 a year, just the 
amount required to save the old people of 
England from the horrors of the workhouse. 
These funds belong to the nation, they were 
assigned for a purpose, and it is for the na- 
tion to say whether that purpose is achieved 
or whether some re-adjustment is desirable 
now. The Church has had a long innings, 
and is deeply in debt to the poor with 
arrears. 

It is necessary that these things should be 
said, especially in this place, where we stand 
for the gospel, or the good news, of Christ. 
For surely the good news ought to refer to 
earth as well as to heaven, to the kingdom 
of God below as well as to his kingdom 
above. 

jt was a sermon of great appropriateness 
to Citizen Sunday. The only drawback was 
that there were not more citizens present to 
hear it.—London Daily News. 


Meadville Letter. 


We seem only to have fairly entered upon 
our work for the year, when, lo! the Christ- 
mas vacation warns us that the semester is 
drawing near its end. Our school life has 
moved so smoothly and quietly, though vig- 
orously, that the time has seemed short. 
Chief among the events of the semester have 
been the lectures we have enjoyed and the 
periods of stimulating contact with the lect- 
urers. Prof. Sen of Calcutta was the guest 
of the school for a month at the opening of 
the term, and his noble addresses on the 
great themes of religion—God and the Soul, 
Sin and Reconciliation, Holiness and Immor- 
tality—were rare uplifts of the spirit. Prof 
Sen also lectured illuminatingly on ‘“‘Condi- 
tions of Life in India,’’ and the charm and 
inspiration of his presence among us remain 
as lasting influences toward the higher life. 
We at Meadville hope for ourselves, and for 
the Unitarian body generally, closer fellow- 
ship with these high-souled Hindu theists of 
the Brahmo-Somaj. We hope for another 
such visitor among us, and we are looking 
forward to the advent of students from this 
allied religious communion, who from time 
to time will make use of the scholarships 
which, like Manchester College in Oxford, 
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we are hoping to establish for our brethren 
in India. We are sure that not the Oriental 
alone shall profit by such closer fellowship. 
We felt it a rare privilege that so large a 
part of Prof. Sen’s stay in America was spent 
with us. May he come again! 

Jane Addams, too, has been with us,— 
Jane Addams, the incomparable inspirer of 
social enthusiasms. This time it was the 
treatment of immigrants of which we heard, 
wise and humane methods of making sym- 
pathetic, intelligent citizens out of the poly- 
glot horde that each year brings among us 
in larger proportions. These methods are 
unfortunately in large part quite at odds 
with those now in general use, but we are 
learning to view our ‘new Americans” as 
men with human interests, and to the ad- 
vent of the better day which is dawning for 
them Miss Addams has contributed more 
than can easily be reckoned. 

Of like importance with the wise treatment 
of immigrants is the wise treatment of the 
delinquent classes of society, and we have 
had from one of the foremost exponents of 
the modern penology, Dr. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, a series of lectures to tell us what is 
being done, and what still remains for us to 
do, in this field. 

Most recent of our lecturers was Mr. Archi- 
bald Howe of Cambridge, who spoke of the 
accumulation and right use of wealth,—a 
discussion always useful, but never more 
timely than now. We have had also a brief 
visit from President Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association, who spoke to us on 
the ideals nearest all our hearts, and stirred 
us to new consecration in ‘our work. ‘This 
visit was in connection with the meeting of 
the Meadville Conference at Pittsburg, in 
November. The conference, successful and 
stimulating, was attended by a number of 
our students, as well as by Prof. Christie 
and Mr. Bowen, who had part in the pro- 
‘gramme. 

Our new. students include a _ resident 
graduate who comes to us after university 
courses in his own country (Hungary) and 
in Oxford. The graduate department of 
our school is one which we wish to strengthen 
as opportunity offers, and we are particu- 
larly glad to come into closer relations, 
academic and spiritual, with our Unitarian 
brethren of Hungary. We hope contin- 
uously hereafter to have a graduate student 
from the theological school at Kolozsvar. 

Our new catalogue has just appeared, and 
shows a number of changes. Noteworthy is 
the increase in the number and variety of 
courses offered in the department of the Old 
Testament and Semitics, due to the energy 
of the most recent addition to our faculty, 
Dr. Hans H. Spoer. The catalogue also 
makes announcement of the Harriet Otis 
Cruft Travelling Fellowship, which becomes 
available this year for the first time. This 
fellowship will greatly increase the effective- 
ness of our theological training by allowing 
us to supplement and complete it by courses 
in the leading European universities. 

Thus one by one the needs of the school 
are being met. But there are real needs 
still, as the catalogue makes evident. Chief 
among them are the urgent need of a new 
library and the completion of the endow- 
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ment for the Hedge Professorship. A small 
need, not catalogued, but felt by us all, is 
for a piano to complete the equipment of 
Hunnewell Hall. For the musical courses, 
as well as for social purposes, this is a real 
necessity, and we hope for its speedy satis- 
faction. C. R. Bowen. 


Caroline Richmond. 


The finest type of Unitarian laywoman 
was exemplified in Miss Caroline Richmond 
of Providence, who died on her way home 
from California the 8th of November. 

Her lifelong, steadily increasing interest 
in Unitarianism, both as a gospel and as an 
organized fellowship of churches, was keenly 
intelligent. She knew what she believed 
and why she believed it, and her generosity 
was based on this intelligently discriminat- 
ing sympathy. 

Her service of the church she loved began 
in the Sunday-school where as a teacher she 
commanded the enthusiastic loyalty of two 
generations of scholars,—a loyalty that was 
the natural response to her enthusiastic 
faithfulness in her work. For she spent 
many hours in the preparation of each lesson, 
and, as the years went on, accumulated a 
large library of valuable books bearing on 
the subjects she was studying. 

As she grew older, she cultivated friend- 
ships with many of the leading Unitarian 
thinkers and preachers, American and 
European, entertaining some of them in her 
home. She had a genius for hospitality, 
and to be her guest was a rare privilege. 
Prof. Boros of the Unitarian College at 
Kolozsv4r, Hungary, in a recent letter says 
that his happiest American days were spent 
under her roof. 

Not contented with what she could learn 
from the lips of these occasional visitors from 
abroad, she made pilgrimages to the fields 
of Unitarian tradition and endeavor in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and, wherever 
she went, left behind her generous tokens of 
her unabating faith in the cause she had at 
heart. Her reception in Hungary was 
marked by especial distinction, since mainly 
through her influence members of her family 
had endowed a chair at the Unitarian Col- 
lege in Kolozsvar. 

To the Unitarian cause at home she was 
more generous still, making large annual 
gifts to the American Unitarian Association 
and to the various activities of the local 
churches in Providence,—a generosity still 
further emphasized by her bequests to these 
same churches and to the Association. 

This service of the denomination, however, 
was only part of a much wider beneficence. 
Many and various philanthropies were helped 
by her, and particularly those that were con- 
cerned with education, schools, and colleges 
for black and white, North and South, East 
and West. Indeed, her annual expenditure 
for such cases of need, institutional and in- 
dividual, as commended themselves to her 
judgment, far exceeded what she expended 
for herself. 

It would hardly be fitting to close this 
brief notice without a few words concerning 
her more closely personal life. A lifelong 
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invalid, owing to an accident in infancy, her 
invalidism left no trace of morbidness in her 
disposition. 

She had one of the happiest of tempera- 
ments, and her happiness was contagious. 
She carried sunshine with her everywhere. 
An enthusiastic traveller, undaunted by what 
to her must have been the extreme discom- 
forts of travel, she visited many parts of the 
earth, and delighted in the beauties of art 
and of nature. But she found her chief joy 
in giving happiness to all she met, whether 
old friends or passing acquaintances. She 
was constantly sacrificing herself for the 
need and even for the temporary convenience 
of other people, and at the same time deeply 
appreciative of the most insignificant ser- 
vice rendered to her. 

Her death was of a piece with her life. 
She had bought many Christmas gifts in 
California, and was talking about them and 
of the friends to whom they were to be given, 
when the end came, sudden, painless, as she 
had wished. 


‘Life! we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through 
weather; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not ‘Good night,’ but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me ‘Good morning. 


cloudy 


yo» 


A, M. L, 


Rev. John Mason Williams Pratt. 


The death from pneumonia of Rey. John 
Mason Williams Pratt, pastor of the Unita- 
rian church of Templeton, Mass., came as a 
great shock to the townspeople and friends 
of the family, and saddened many homes. 
Mr. Pratt’s illness lasted only a week. All 
that loving hands and hearts could do for 
his comfort was done, but without benefit. 
Prayers at the house were followed by a ser- 
vice at the church. Rev. Edmund Q. S. 
Osgood of Brattleboro, Vt., an old friend of 
the family, read the Scriptures, beginning, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” and 
spoke feelingly of the life of the pastor and 
the fitness of the words as describing his life 
and work. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
C, E. St. John, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, who also spoke of the 
possibilities of the future life with such 
great faith as to make his words an inspira- 
tion to his hearers. Music was by the church 
choir. Mr. Pratt was a firm believer in cre- 
mation, and, to carry out his wishes, his body 
was catried to Forest Hills on Tuesday, 
where the ashes will remain until arrange- 
ments can be made for interment in Taun- 
ton. Mr. Pratt was born in Taunton, Mass., 
fifty-seven years ago, the son of Hon. Horatio 
Pratt. He was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1869, and following that studied for 
a year in Germany. Returning home, he 
studied law for a time with Judge Bennett 
of Taunton. The law was not attractive to 
him, and it was after attending a Sunday- 
school conference that he announced his in- 
tention of studying for the ministry. Then 
came the course at the Harvard Theological 
School, from which he graduated in 1877, 
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He was ordained in Wilmington, Del., in| 
January, 1878, He held pastorates in Pem- 
broke, Rowe, Tyngsboro, Mass., and in Yar- 
mouth, Me. Mr. Pratt’s pastorate over the 
First Parish Church in Templeton began 
twelve years ago, in October, 1893. His life 
was an open book, pure and unassuming, but 
stanch and unafraid in its convictions. 


Unity Church of St. Paul, Minn. 


The people of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
have realized their long-cherished hope in 
the dedication, on Sunday, December 1o, of 
their new church building, situated at the 
corner of Portland Avenue and Grotto Street, 
in the rapidly growing residence quarter of 
the city. The new church, which is of lime- 
stone in the Norman-Romanesque style, and 
very attractive both within 
and without, was dedicated 
free of debt. It contains 
an audience room, seating 
five hundred, with parlor 
and Sunday-school room 
in the rear. The cost was 
$35,000, and it is intended 
to add later an ell containing 
Sunday-school and social 
rooms, to cost $10,000 ad- 
ditional. ‘The services of 
dedication were attended 
by many from other 
churches, the capacity of 
tie building being taxed in 
the morning, while in the 
evening all standing room 
was taken and numbers 
were turned away. 

The service of dedication 
proper was held on Sunday 
morning. Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, chairman of the 
Building Committee, made 
the opening address, telling 
of the rapid progress of the 
construction from the first 
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lifting sermon upon the text, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,” was preached 
by Dr. Crothers, and addresses followed by 
Rey. Henry B. Taylor of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church, Rabbi I. L. Rypins of Mount 


| Zion Hebrew Temple, and Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
|der McGregor of the Park Congregational 


Church. The great evening congregation 


| was by far the largest ever gathered in St. 


Paul to hear our word, and the sympathy 


'and good fellowship expressed by those of 


other communions gave evidence of the place 


‘that Unity Church, by the quality of its 


membership, has made for itself in this con- 


|servative city. Since the dedication Mr. 


Boynton has preached to larger congrega- 
tions than often gathered in the former build- 


|ing, and minister and people look forward to 


a continuous growth in numbers and influ- 


ence for Unity Church in the new location. 


sod-turning in April to the 
presentation of the com- 
pleted edifice. There had 
been nothing but harmony about the work, 
from the acceptance of the architect’s sketch 
until the completion of the contractor’s work. 
Mr. Everett H. Bailey, president of the Board 
of Trustees, in accepting the keys of the 
church, tendered by Mr. Ames, expressed 
the thanks of the congregation to the Build- 
ing Committee, the architect, Mr. Thomas 
G. Holyoke, a member of the society, and 
to all whose generous gifts had made the 
happy consummation possible. Minister and 
people then joined in a responsive service 
of dedication, based on one prepared by Rev. 
W. C. Gannett, minister of the church from 
1877 to 1883, during whose stimulating min- 
istry the former church was built. The 
prayer of dedication and sermon followed by 
the minister, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, and 
a few words of retrospect and congratula- 
tion by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., closed 
the very impressive service. Afterward the 
people lingered long, exchanging congratu- 
lations and admiring the beautiful interior. 

In the evening a singularly noble and up- | 


UNITY CHURCH, ST. PAUL,- MINN. 


The visit of Dr. and Mrs. Crothers from 


|Cambridge was a happy event of the dedi- 


cation week. A reception was tendered 
them at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Ames on Juesday evening, when Dr. 
Crothers read one of his unpublished papers 
to a delighted company. At other times 
old ties were renewed, showing in a remark- 
able way how the affection of the church for 
its former minister and his wife had suffered 
no change through eleven years’ absence. 


The Progress of Christian Unity. 


The spirit of unity which seems to pre- 
vail, in growing measure, in many com- 
munities and sections of this country and 


|in various portions of Europe through con- 


ventions, inclusive of churches and people of 


‘all beliefs, is not absent from our smaller 


country churches. This ancient town of 
Dighton, originally the southern precinct 
of Taunton, whose church was organized 
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in 1637, had also its early existence, beginning 
in 1710, when its church life also began by 
the erection of a church edifice and settling 
of a town minister. On account of the 
distance for many of the parishioners of 
this section of the town to attend church, 
and because of a milder orthodoxy with a 
large portion of the original church, they 
withdrew and built a church more central 
for attendance at church service, which was 
erected in 1765, but was not completed 
until after the close of the Revolutionary 
War. The society reorganized itself under 
the name of ‘‘Pedo-Baptist Congregational 
Society,” the name of its mother having 
been _‘‘the First Congregational Society.” 
The organization, however, was not effected 
till 1797, and the settlement of the first 
pastor, Rev. Abraham Gushee, took place 
in 1803, who gradually became liberal. 
The reason for the change 
of name was the growing 
power of the Baptist faith 
in the community and adja- 
cent towns, and the danger 
that the ‘‘ Ministerial Fund” 
might be claimed by that 
denomination. Pedo-Bap- 
tist means, of course, 
~“child-baptism,” which 

would bar out that parti- 
cular sect from any prop- 
erty claim. This ‘ Pedo- 
Baptist Congregational 
Society” is the mother of a 
local Calvinist Baptist 
church and a Methodist 
Episcopal Church, both of 
which, together with the 
Unitarian, are united and 
prosperous, and the sec- 
tarian fences are rapidly 
lowering; and never be- 
fore, as now, has there 
been such a deep interest, 
in theory and in practice, 
of the spirit of Christian 
fraternity and co-operation 
in the work of true churches 
of Christ. 

There are several things 
of pleasing note that give evidence of this 
growing spirit of goodly fellowship in many 
directions. 

A few months ago the pastor of this church 
was asked by the Orthodox Congregational 
minister of Westville, a suburb of Taunton, 
to exchange pulpits, which was accepted and 
took place, apparently to the great satis- 
faction of both churches. On coming out 
of the church, one of the brethren said to 
him: ‘‘This is an event of interesting note. 
One hundred and ten years ago this church 
was organized, quite largely from people 
of the First Church [Unitarian] in Taunton 
and you are the first Unitarian minister 
who has ever preached before the congre- 
gation.” Since that occasion, one Sunday, 
not having service in his own church, he 
went into the local Methodist church for 
worship. He was asked by the pastor to 
sit with him in the pulpit, and to assist 
in administering the communion service to 
follow, which he accepted, having had a 
prominent part assigned him to perform. 
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At the close of this service there was a 
hearty handshaking all around, such ex- 
pressions being interchanged as this, ‘‘ What 
a real communion this has been!’ It 
certainly was an illustration of Christian 
unity and brotherly feeling of an excep- 
tionally beautiful brave spirit in the pas- 
tor. All seemed to feel ‘‘How good and 
how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!’ The other and 
latest act of brotherly unity among the 
churches was a few weeks ago when, for 
the first time in the history of the town, 
nearly two hundred years old, all the Prot- 
estant churches united in a Thanksgiv- 
ing service, which had in its opening ser- 
vices and the brief addresses by all the pas- 
tors a most sweet and beautiful spirit which 
interested and inspired all present. Mr. 
Rich is now in the seventh year of his pas- 
torate in this beautiful town, and among 
churches in and around the town, in which 
there could not be more harmony and more 
of the very soul of the religious spirit mani- 
fested, were we all of one nominal faith and 
fellowship. And as regards the late Church 
Federation, as the pastor believes, nothing 
is to be regretted so far as Unitarianism is 
involved, since it gives an opportunity for 
people generally to know more of the gran- 
deur and beauty and rationality and need 
of the gospel of the real Jesus and his teach- 
ings, in their simplicity as a religion which 
is to havea future, such as Emerson describes 
as “one with Science, with Beauty, and with 
Joy.” 

There is another very striking illustra- 
tion of the growth of unity and the broader 
faith which the pastor has experienced in 
the two orthodox churches of his early pas- 
torates. At the one in Westminster, from 
which thirty-five years ago he broke away to 
join the Unitarian ranks, while on a recent 
visit to the place he was cordially received 
by the various families once of his charge, 
and, remaining over Sunday, and preaching 
at the Universalist church in the afternoon, 
his audience was largely made up of members 
and descendants of his former congregation; 
and in the evening he was invited to address 
a special meeting of the young people by 
the pastor of his old church, which he gladly 
accepted, taking for his subject ‘‘Ideals for 
Young People.’’ This was a beautiful ex- 
pression of the fraternal spirit, especially 
since that was the church from which he 
» took his degrees for the Unitarian fellowship, 
and was an excluded member! 

The other occasion was a comparatively 
recent one, when his first orthodox pastor- 
ate in Dorchester was to have the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its organization, and he 
was one of two ex-pastors invited to make 
public addresses on the evening of the cele- 
bration. After the reception in the vestry 
and the services in the auditorium, and as 
the pastor was about to give the bene- 
diction, he led these two ex-pastors up to 
th: platform, the one orthodox, the other Uni- 
tarian, stood between them with each arm 
about these brother ministers, and pronounced 
a benediction most beautiful and tender, and 
which created a visible sensation of approval 
over the large audience. 

A. J. Ricu, 
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The Boston Congress of 1907. 


At the invitation of Charles W. Clifford, 
Esq., of New Bedford, a director of the 
American Unitarian Association and its 
delegate to the late Congress of Religious 
Liberals at Geneva, a party of gentlemen 
especially interested in the International 
Council and its next congress met recently 
at the Union Club in Boston. 

After luncheon a conference was held, 
presided over by Dr. Eliot, at which the 
subject of the forthcoming congress in 1907 
was carefully considered, and the prelimi- 
nary steps taken for making this Boston 
meeting one of the most notable religious 
gatherings of the opening century. It was 
announced that through the generosity of 
Rev. Dr. Savage’s congregation, the Church 
of the Messiah in New York, the American 
Unitarian Association found itself able to 
make a fully adequate appropriation toward 
the preliminary expenses of the congress. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, its secretary, would 
give a large portion of his time and atten- 
tion to its organization. The date of the 
congress was approximately decided upon 
as the last week in September, 1907, sub- 
ject to slight changes should the convenience 
of the transatlantic delegates require it. 

It was unanimously agreed to extend a 
fraternal invitation to all religious fellow- 
ships and individual believers in all lands, 
who feel themselves in sympathy with its 
general purpose, to participate in the con- 
gress. A large delegation from the British 
Isles is promised, and the endeavor will be 
made to facilitate and assure a full rep- 
resentation of liberal religious thinkers and 
workers from the continent of Europe, Asia, 
and Australia. All the liberal fellowships 
of the United States are expected to par- 
ticipate in the organization and work of 
the congress, and the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists of Boston, as well as liberal ortho- 
dox believers, will be asked to extend hos- 
pitalities to those who come. The commit- 
tees will be announced later. Cc. W. W. 


Papers and Tracts Wanted. 


The library of the Pacific Coast Divinity 
School is very desirous of obtaining the fol- 
lowing things to complete its files of denomi- 
national literature. Any one able to furnish 
any of them from stores in an attic or closet 
or otherwise would do a great favor by ad- 
dressing the undersigned. 

American Unitarian Association, Annual 
Reports, Nos. 1, 2, 14; 22, 23, 25, 52, 55. 56. 
American Unitarian Association ‘Tracts: 
‘Our Relations with the Spiritual World,” by 
John Weiss; and ‘‘How shall I Live?” and 
any in French. Cheerful Letter, July, 1893; 
September, 1897. Christian Register, Nov. 
20, Dec. 4, 1869; Sept. 1, 8, 1877; Dec. 4, 
1880; Jan. 29, 1885; Aug. 1, 1889. Monst, 
October, 1897. National Conference Re- 
ports, Nos. 9, 11, 12, and Council’s Addresses 
to the Churches in earlier years. Open Court, 
vols. i-iii. Our Guidon, May, 1898. Reg- 
tster Tract Series, Nos. 16, 22, 25. Unita- 
rian Year Book, 1859. Monthly Miscellany, 
April, 1840 (or the whole vol.), Monthly 
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Religious Magazine, Dec., 
Sept., 1884. 

Also too many numbers to give here, of 
which a list will be sent on request, of Chad- 
wick’s and Savage’s sermons; the earlier 
series of American Unitarian Tracts; Chris- 
tan Inquirer, Liberal Christian and Inquirer 
(New York, 1846-77); Christian Register 
before the ’70’s; Christian World (Boston, 
1843-48); Unity, before 1899; and many 
minor periodicals or publications of organi- 
zations, Hary M. WILBvrR. 

OAKtanD, CAL. 


1848, Aug. and 


Hymnals Offered. 


To the Editor of the Register:— 

The following hymnals may be useful to 
churches newly organized or to Sunday- 
schools: thirty-four copies of ‘‘Amore Dei,” 
abridged edition; twenty-two copies of “The 
Carol,” compiled by Charles W. Wendte; 
seventy-five copies (some in poor condition) 
of the leaflet form of ‘Hymns and Tunes 
from the ‘Hymn and Tune Book,’ ”’ American 
Unitarian Association publishers. They may 
be secured by writing to John M. Davidson, 
4 Caton Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


New Year Greeting. 


All persons appreciate a New Year greet- 
ing, and all persons deserve one. Wherever 
we ate, and whatever we are doing, the cheery 
salutation does us good. But it may be said 
in all truth that, if there are workers for a 
better future in our midst who deserve a 
hearty good-speed for the coming year, they 
ate the Sunday-School teachers. ‘To them, 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 27th ult., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, John T. 
Fallon and Lillian Whittemore, both of Fitchburg. 

In North Andover, 27th _ult., ‘by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, 
Albert Currier and Reata Pearl Foster. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ANTED.— A little girl about six years of age asa 

member of the family, born of educated parents 
neither of whom is living. For pertigulass please inquire 
through 7he Christian Register (S. P. W.), 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern racy = when able ae 
change and be haehiay an ee bape “Old Va. 
Write for facts to one who chan — Read, High, 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond Sted 
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and to all who are in the noble work in any 
capacity, the Unitarian Sunday-School Soci- 
ety sends greetings. For myself and in the 
directors’ behalf I wish them courage and 
cheer. 

And there are special reasons why they 
should have courage and cheer. The im- 
portance of what they are doing salutes them. 
To build character is the chief thing in a 
republic. Intellectual and religious educa- 
tion together can accomplish this, but their 
power is merely theoretical till faithful men 
and women carry it out. The volunteer 
service of our Sunday-School teachers and 
officers is deserving of far more appreciation 
than it receives. Now that there are trained 
and paid educators in the Sunday Schools, 
they come within the same claim of esteem 
that falls to the day-school teacher. Only 
there is a harder path to walk in the Sunday 
School than in the day school. Popular 
opinion and public spirit are not back of the 
Sunday-School work as they are in support of 
free education. There is often a solitariness 
about the whole thing which depresses. 

We hope these faithful ones will receive 
recognition in every church of our faith as 
the new year opens. Let the minister and 
the parents make effort to show their grati- 
tude. A little thought will spur the most 
indifferent to such action. Here is a young 
woman devoting herself every Sunday to 
teaching children, in which she helps the 
mother and does a part of the father’s work, 
Often-there is not the slightest indication that 
this co-operation with the home is appreci- 
ated. Criticism of the teacher is often more 
frequent than commendation. 

Without any desire to overestimate the 
Unitarian position among Sunday Schools, 
I am bound to say from a fairly good knowl- 
edge of the entire field that we need not be 
ashamed in the least of what we are doing. 
Our text-books are of the best, our spirit is 
independent and progressive, our ideals are 
the highest, and we are not afraid to turn the 
full light on as we study sacred themes. 

Again, ‘‘A Happy New Year” to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday Schools, and ‘‘A Happy New 
Year” to each and every member thereof. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Territorial Committees. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emtty B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x, All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The National Union has two main objects: 
first, to maintain and to increase the power 
and value of the local unions; and, second, 
to increase the number of the unions. To 
accomplish the first of these it must keep in 
touch with every union; understand its con- 
dition and needs, and be prepared to lend 
any aid which lies within its power. To 
accomplish the second it must understand the 
conditions and possibilities in the field at 
large. ‘The task is large, with unions on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Admission of | 
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labor is necessitated. Hence the six terri- 
torial committees, dividing among them- 
selves territories of unequal extent, but of 
approximately equal labor in union work, 
either extensive or intensive or both, the 
committees on the Pacific States, the West- 
ern States, the Middle and Southern States, 
New England outside Massachusetts, West- 
ern Massachusetts and Eastern Massachu- 
setts. The division emphasizes our provin- 
cial estate, but the nation fared no better 
in its earlier days, and we, too, may grow 
to larger things and continental breadth and 
national character and spirit. 

Our first duty is to those of our own house- 
hold Ere we seek new lands to conquer, 
we must possess the land already won. The 
unions that now are, are our first concern. 
Each territorial committee divides up its 
territory among its members, and by corre- 
spondence or personal contact learns the 
local conditions and reports to the board of 
directors. Two of these committees are re- 
porting each month to the directors, and the 
directors keep for reference all this informa- 
tion. The January Word and Work prints 
the gist of two such reports. It is not all 
encouraging, but we do not woo the fools’ 
paradise of blinded eyes. Some of our 
unions are in sloughs of despond, some dor- 
mant, other have disbanded. Other unions 
are on the flood-tide of prosperity, going re- 
joicingly on their successful ways. Some 
are facing discouraging conditions with cheer- 
ful and commendable courage. We intrust 
the gathering of this information, this in- 


ventory, this stock-taking, to our territorial, 


committees, The study of this opens the 
way for subsequent action, if any is needed 
and possible. 

The work of extension is accomplished 
largely through missionary journeys. The 
ground has to be very carefully prepared in 
advance of these. ‘The territorial committee 
study their fields to discover the possibilities 
of new unions. They correspond with the 
ministers who have no unions. They seek 
to have the Young People’s Religious Union 
represented on the conference programmes. 
They make suggestions concerning trips. 
These committees are made up as fully as 
possible of those who are on the ground and 
know the conditions and workers person- 
ally. The Pacific States Committee is a 
good example. It means more than any 
immediate results will show to have our 
movement represented in that Far West by 
the alert, intelligent, respected young min- 
isters who are there looking after our in- 
terests, not unwisely urging them in season 
and out, but watching for every opportu- 
nity and persuasively voicing our appeal. 
So with each of the committees. 

The territorial committees have a field of 
work which is not yet fully developed, but 
which is full of possibilities. They helped 
circulate the calendars in their fields this 
year, also in some cases to disseminate in- 
formation about Pueblo. They are our pro- 
vincial governors to the unions and our 
diplomatic representatives to the uncon- 
verted ministers and laymen. We expect 
their work to develop in importance and 
scope. 2 

But the arbiter of their destinies, the au- 
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tocrat of our every endeavor, and, alas! too 
often its lord high executioner, is the local 
corresponding secretary. His power of 
checkmating, at least of stale-mating, is too 
often proven. We rejoice in a new genera- 
tion of corresponding correspondents, If 
any of these silent unresponsive forebears 
survive, we shall hope for their promotion to 
other spheres. EpcGar S. WIERS. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, January 10, will be conducted by 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. 


The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rev. E. H. Hall at 14 Craigie Street, Cam- 
bridge, on Monday, January 8. Luncheon 
at 1 P.M. Subject, “Theological Changes of 
a Half-century.” Take Huron Avenue elec- 
trics from Park Street Subway or Rowe’s 
Wharf station of Elevated to Craigie Street. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Austin S. Garver, at 41 Lancaster 
Street, Worcester, on Tuesday, January 9, 
at 10 A.M. Mr. Garver will read an essay 
on ‘“The Religion of the Thoughtful.” ‘The 
special committee appointed at the last 
meeting will report on the subject of Minis- 
terial Relief and Pensions. Frederic J. 
Gauld, Scribe. 


Commencing with Saturday, January 6, 
and continuing every Saturday from then 
on to Easter there will be a short religious 
service, lasting from 12.10 to 12.40, at the 
Second Church in Boston, Copley Square, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, minister. ‘These 
half-hour services are especially designed for 
those who in the midst of life’s activities 
desire a little space for reflection and spir- 
itual uplift. The responsive service and 
music will be in charge of Mr. C. Louis Ber- 
tram, assisted by a boy choir. The subjects 
for the ten-minute talks by Mr. Van Ness 
during January are “The Helpful Thought of 
God,” “How To-day we may Follow Jesus,” 
“The Bible as a Guide,” ‘“The Church in the 
World.” 

Meetings. 


WORCESTER LEaGUE.—At the December 
meeting Mrs, Sara Theo. Brown read a paper 
in which she discussed ‘‘Modern Church Prob- 
lems.’”’ She quoted from eminent divines of 
many denominations. All agreed that the 
Church now must drop the discussion of 
purely theological questions, that its duty 
now lay in the direction of work,—work for 
the uplifting of humanity. Mrs. S. A. Reeve 
of Worcester gave an address on the “Life 
of Martineau.’”’ MissClara Billings of Worces- 
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ter discussed the “Spirit of his Teachings.” 
Eudora E. Hay, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BREWSTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard C. Ives: There has been no Sunday- 
school here for some years, and it was said 
that there were no children in the parish. 
Over forty children are now on the roll, and 
for the Christmas celebration the town hall 
was hired, as there is unfortunately no parish 
house. After a supper for the church people 
a Christmas tree and entertainment were 
given to the children. Over eighty sat down 
to supper, and the hall was filled for the en- 
tertainment. A beautiful white-pine-tree, 
beautifully trimmed by the church ladies, 
and laden with gifts and candy for every 
scholar, delighted the hearts of the children. 
The church will be closed for four Sundays 
in January for the annual vacation, as the 
winter is the best time to close on account of 
the weather. The attendance has increased 
steadily at the church services, and the out- 
look is very encouraging. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. John Haynes Holmes: This 
church has recently united with the Baptist, 
Methodist, and Congregational churches of 
the neighborhood in conducting a series of 
special Sunday afternoon rally services for 
men. ‘The ministers are actively co-opera- 
ting in the undertaking, which at present 
seems to promise excellent success. The 
topics will be as follows: (1) ‘What is Relig- 
ion?” (2) “A Religion of Truth, not of Tradi- 
tion.’’ (3) ‘‘A Religion of Freedom, not of 
Conformity.’’ (4) ‘‘A Religion of Manli- 
ness, not of Weakness.” (5) ‘‘A Religion of 
Joy, not of Despair.” (6) ‘‘A Religion of 
Rational Faith, not of Irrational Supersti- 
tion.” (7) “A Religion of Honesty, not of 
Dishonesty.” (8) ‘‘A Religion of Sacrifice, 
not of Selfishness.’”” (9) ‘‘A Religion of 
Life, not of Creed.’ (10) ‘’A Universal Re- 
ligion,”’ 


Hovuiton, Mr.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
L. R. Daniels: Since the summer vacation the 
work of this society has been going on in the 
usual steady way. Good congregations are 
present each Sunday morning. The Sunday- 
school is active and prosperous. All classes 
above the infant are studying the life of 
Jesus as found in Mark’s Gospel. The lessons 
read from the text, and explained, seem to 
interest the children in a marked degree. 
An excellent corps of teachers have the work 
in hand. ‘The teachers’ meetings, held once 
a week, are proving a great help. The Young 
People’s Religious Union is carrying forward 
another year’s successful work. Three ear- 
nest Sunday evening meetings are held each 
month, One excellent feature of our church 
work is the monthly vesper service held dur- 
ing the winter months. Large congrega- 
tions are the rule, always containing many 
outsiders who thus have an opportunity to 
hear our word. The Woman’s Alliance (as 
usual) is the good right hand of this society, 
doing a comprehensive work in a social and 
financial way. At the recent union Thanks- 
giving service of the town, held in the Metho- 
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dist Episcopal church, the Unitarian minister 
preached the sermon, also he gave the address 
at a recent vesper service in the Presbyterian 
church. A most excellent feeling exists as 
between the churches of the town; and why 
not, all being Christian ? 


NortH Easton, Mass.—Unity Church: 
Rev. Abram Wyman was installed as associ- 
ate minister, Sunday evening, Dec. 31, 1905, 
at seven o’clock. The order of service in- 
cluded an invocation by Rev. Edward B. 
Maglathlin; reading of Scripture, by Rev. 
Courtland Y. DeNormandie; sermon, by Rev. 
William W Fenn; prayer, by Rev. William 
lL. Chaffin; welcome to the church and the 
conference, by Rev. George G. Withington, 
president of the church; right hand of fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Henry T, Secrist; and address 
to the people, by Rev. John Cuckson. The 
service was impressive and must have quick- 
ened the moral and spiritual life of all pres- 
ent. A number of delegates were in attend- 
ance from neighboring parishes as well as 
many people from other churches in town. 


Personal. 


At the meeting this fall of the International 
Prison Congress in Budapest an invitation 
was extended by the Congress of the United 
States and communicated by President Roose- 
velt for the holding of the eighth session in 
this country in 1910. ‘The congress owed its 
inception thirty-five years ago to an American, 
Dr. E. C. Wines, and it is a happy cireum- 
stance that for the first time its members 
will gather in this country, and under the 
presidency of an American penologist. Dr. 
Samuel J. Barrows is corresponding secre- 
tary of the New York Prison Association, 
and the representative of the United States 
upon the International Prison Commission. 
His interests have extended much beyond 
the field of philanthropy. He worked under 
Agassiz at Cambridge, was with Custer on the 


Plains, and was secretary to William H. 
Seward. He has been pastor of the First 
Church at Dorchester, Mass., and for many 
years edited the Christian Register. He spent 
a year in archeological investigations in 
Greece, and has served in Congress. 
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Pleasantries. 


“My goodness, what a fright he is! All 
his front teeth are gone.” ‘ ‘Yes, he lost them 
playing football.” ‘‘Oh, how perfectly 
grand! Introduce him to me, won't you 
please ?”’—Chicago. Record-Herald. 


‘Why is this boat backing up?” asked the 
passenger on the steamer, ‘‘Oh,’’ said the 
mate, ‘“‘the captain’s wife and baby are on 
board, and the baby wouldn’t go to sleep until 
he’d seen the engines reversed.” —New York 
Sun. 


‘What made yer t’row up yer job at Biffum 
Bangs’ ?”’ the office boy quoted by Life asked 
of another boy. ‘‘I couldn’t stand ole 
Bangs’s impidence, that’s why. He had 
de crust ter tell me, right ter me face, and 
before de hull office, ter git out of de place 
and never come back! Dat wuz de last 
straw!” 


A Kansas City man came up to a lecturer 
in a hotel, saying, with enthusiasm: ‘ ‘Well, 
sir, I enjoyed your lecture very much last 
night,’? “I didn’t see you there.” * “Oh, 
I wasn’t there.” ‘ ‘Well, what do you mean?” 
‘‘Oh, I bought tickets for,my girl’s father 
and mother, and they both went.” The 
lecturer felt that he had not talked in vain.— 
Exchange. 


The mother of the family stood in the 
reception hall, says Household W ords, with her 
eyes fixed on the rather dowdy applicant for 
a position in her nursery. ‘‘Why were you 
discharged from your last place?” she asked, 
shrewdly. ‘ ‘Because I sometimes forgot to 
wash the children, mem.’ ‘‘O mamma,” 
came in chorus from the children hanging 
over the stairs, ‘ ‘please engage her!” 


Ex-President Cleveland was being driven 
to a great gathering during his Presidency, 
and a tremendous storm was raging. The 
hailstones rattled on the roof of the carriage. 
Meanwhile a band, wundismayed by the 
weather, began to play. ‘ ‘That is the most 
realistic music I have ever heard,” said the 
President to a friend inthe carriage. ‘ ‘What 
are they playing?” ‘‘Hail to the Chief,’”’ 
said Mr. Cleveland, ‘‘and they are playing it. 
with real hail!’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


During Mansfield’s engagement his man- 
ager took every precaution to see that the 
actor was not annoyed. Nevertheless, one 
evening the latter made a vigorous objection 
to a couple of scene-shifters, who, after some 
laborious work in the flies, came down to the 
rear of the stage breathing heavily as a result 
of their exertions. Mansfield nearly froze 
them witha look. Then he summoned Quirn. 
‘“The breathing of those men annoys me,” 
he said. ‘‘I’d answer to the law if I stopped 
it,” was the ready response of the Irishman.— 
Selected. 


One evening an angry complainant ap- 
peared in Cupples’s barn. ‘ ‘Your bull chased 
me across that field this morning.’ ‘ ‘Did he? 
Well, I am sorry. Hurt ye much?” ‘ ‘See 
here, I’ve come to tell you that you ought 
to take that bull out of the field.” “It’s my 
field, likewise my bull.’”’ ‘‘I guess you don’t 
know who I am?” ‘ ‘Well, no, I dunno’s I 
do.”’ ‘‘I am the mayor of Searboro and presi- 
dent of the Scarboro & Taitville Railroad.” 
‘*Be ye?” asked Jim, respectfully. ‘ ‘Well, 
why didn’t ye tell that to the bull?””—Youth’s 
Companion, 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDutfiie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F, 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new nasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
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